LES  MOTT,  Esq.,  Assistant  Poor  Law  Commissioner. 


TE  OF  THE  LABOURING  CLASSES  IN  THE  MANUFAC 
m*TRING  DISTRICTS  OF  LANCASHIRE,  CHESHIRE, 

SHIRE,  AND  STAFFORDSHIRE. 


Gentlemen, — The  Inquiry  which  her  Majesty  has  been  pleased  to  direct  to  be 
made,  as  to  the  extent  to  which  the  causes  of  contagious  diseases  prevail  in  the 
various  $arts  of  England ;  and  the  several  points  to  which  I  am  required  by  the  cir¬ 
cular  from  your  Board,  dated  8th  November,  1839,  to  direct  my  attention,  involve 
questions  of  such  magnitude  and  importance,  more  especially  as  regards  this 
extraordinary  district,  that  I  despair  of  being  able,  from  the  nature  of  my  other 
engagements,  to  supply  all  those  minute  points  of  information  so  essential  to  a  right 
understanding  of  the  condition  of  the  working  classes  of  England  ;  I  am  compelled 
to  offer  my  observations  to  the  Board  in  an  irregular  and  unconnected  form, 
and  my  Report  will  necessarily  be  as  concise  as  the  nature  of  the  communica¬ 
tion  which  I  have  to  make  will  allow. 

The  circumstances  promoting  the  prevalence  of  contagious  and  infectious  dis¬ 
eases  in  large  towns  in  the  district  assigned  to  me  will  be  reported  to  your  Board 
by  several  eminent  and  experienced  medical  gentlemen,  who  have  most  kindly 
volunteered  their  valuable  assistance  in  furtherance  of  the  important  objects  of 
the  Inquiry. 

There  are  however  many  points  of  consideration  combined  with  the  social  and 
domestic  condition  of  the  labouring  classes,  which,  if  not  the  cause  of  contagious 
and  infectious  diseases,  are  powerful  agents  in  the  increase  and  diffusion  of  them  ; 
to  these  points  I  have  more  immediately  directed  my  attention  ;  and  in  bringing 
the  information  under  the  notice  of  the  Commissioners,  I  propose  to  submit  to  the 
Board — 


First,  Some  observations  on  the  general  condition  of  the  labouring  classes,  their 
dwellings,  food,  clothing,  and  domestic  habits,  illustrative  of  the  state  of  moral 
degradation  in  which  they  are  found  in  the  manufacturing  districts. 

Secondly,  On  the  causes  which  have  mainly  contributed  to  produce  this  extra¬ 
ordinary  and  dangerous  state  of  society. 

Thirdly,  I  will  venture  to  offer  some  suggestions  in  reference  to  the  adoption  of 
some  legislative  measure  for  the  correction  of  the  alarming  evils  and  destructive 
consequences  by  which  society  is  threatened  from  the  moral  debasement  of  the 
manufacturing  labourers. 


For  wealth,  intelligence,  respectability,  and  the  performance  of  all  those  moral 
and  social  duties  which  do  honour  to  mankind,  the  better  classes  in  the  manufac- 
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turing  districts  are  in  advance  of  many  parts  of  England  ;  but  this  body,  numerous 
though  it  be,  forms  but  a  small  portion  of  the  inhabitants  of  these  densely  popu¬ 
lated  districts ;  and,  in  estimating  the  general  state  of  society,  can  only  be  consi¬ 
dered  as  an  exception  to  the  general  rule. 

The  moral  and  social  condition  of  the  productive  classes  in  the  manufacturing 
towns  in  the  north  of  England  are  but  little  known  or  understood  by  the  public. 

The  appearance  of  that  malignant  malady  the  cholera,  and  the  consequent  in¬ 
vestigations  by  the  parochial  authorities  and  Boards  of  Health  into  the  state  of  the 
dwellings  of  the  poor,  attracted  public  attention  at  the  time  ;  but  all-important  as 
the  subject  is,  and  astounding  as  the  facts  then  brought  to  light  undoubtedly 
were,  but  few  authorized  steps  have  been  taken  to  check  the  approach  of  that 
alarming  crisis,  which,  unless  some  prompt  remedial  measures  are  adopted,  the 
present  state  of  society  amongst  the  working  classes  mnst  inevitably  bring  about. 

Several  gentlemen  of  the  medical  profession  have  published  the  results  of  their 
inquiries,  without  which  scarcely  any  record  would  have  existed  of  the  actual  state 
of  moral  debasement  to  which  the  manufacturing  population  of  England  iias  been 
reduced.  j  * 

Dr.  Kay,  1832,  in  a  pamphlet  entitled  “The  Moral  and  Physical  Condition  of 
the  Working  Classes  employed  in  the  Cotton  Manufacture  in  Manchester,”  called 
the  public  attention  to  the  neglected  state  of  the  poor  of  Manchester  and  their 
dwellings. 

P.  Gaitskell,  Esq.,  1833,  a  gentleman  well  acquainted  with  Manchester  and  its 
neighbourhood,  in  a  work  “On  the  Manufacturing  Population  of  England,’’ 
excited  a  great  sensation  by  the  extraordinary  representations  he  made  as  toMlie 
state  of  the  working  classes. 

Dr.  R.  B.  Howard  of  Manchester,  in  an  inquiry  into  “  The  Morbid  Effects  of 
Deficiency  of  Food”  amongst  the  destitute  poor,  has  added  some  useful  proofs  of 
the  reckless  conduct  of  the  poor  in  the  neglect  of  their  domestic  and  social  duties. 

The  Reports  of  Dr.  Arnott,  Dr.  Kay,  and  Dr.  Southwood  Smith  on  the  sanatory 
state  of  the  labouring  classes  in  the  metropolis,  published  in  the  Fourth  and  Fifth 
Annual  Reports  of  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners,  have  happily  attracted  the 
notice  of  the  Legislature ;  and  every  man  who  has  the  interest  of  these  classes  at 
heart  must  rejoice  that  the  investigation  directed  by  Her  Majesty  to  be  made 
throughout  England  and  Scotland  will  at  length  put  the  public  in  possession  of 
the  moral,  social,  and  physical  condition  of  the  working  classes,  which  has  been 
so  long  wanted,  and  about  which  so  little  has  been  known. 

For  the  last  twenty-five  years  I  have  been  acquainted  with  the  habits  of  the 
labouring  population  in  various  parts  of  the  south  of  England,  and  I  have  had 
abundant  opportunity  of  witnessing  the  prevalence  of  that  moral  depravity  and 
thoughtless  extravagance  which  is  almost  universal  among  those  who  depend 
upon  daily  or  we'ekly  wages  for  support. 

The  first  important  and  lamentable  fact  requiring  notice  is,  the  extensive  absence 
of  all  religious  feelings  on  the  part  of  the  poorer  classes. 

In  Manchester  and  Salford,  with  a  population  in  1831  of  182,812,  there  is  not 
church  accommodation  for  more  than  about  23,800  souls,  and  for  the  various  sects 
of  dissenters  about  40,000,  making  63,800.  In  the  surrounding  townships,  com¬ 
prising  a  population  of  88,140,  the  accommodation  for  religious  worship  is  about 
in  the  same  pioportion,  and  estimating  the  increase  since  the  last  census  was 
taken,  there  are  two-thirds  of  the  population,  or  at  least  200,000  souls,  without 
accommodation  for  religious  worship  of  any  kind  in  Manchester  and  the  adjoin¬ 
ing  townships  only,  and  I  fear  that  some  of  the  other  manufacturing  towns  would 
be  found  in  a  still  more  destitute  state. 

The  missionaries  employed  by  the  Manchester  and  Salford  Town  Mission 
Society  have  been  extremely  zealous  in  their  holy  work  ;  they  profess  not  to  pro¬ 
selyte  but  to  evangelize.  The  extent  and  importance  of  the  evils  to  be  cured  are 
great  and  alarming. 

“  The  state  of  spiritual  destitution  in  many 'parts  of  Manchester  is  awful  in  the 
extreme.  Those  who  only  visit  occasionally  the  dwellings  of  the  poor  can  have  no 
idea  of  the  state  of  ignorance,  superstition,  demoralization,  and  infidelity  which 
exists.  This  is  only  to  be  discovered  by.th&se  ydio  visit  them  constantly  and 
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regularly,  as  our  missionaries  do;  and  this  at  Manchester."  Can  it  be  supposed 
that  the  Christian  public  will  suffer  this  state  of  things  to  exist  without  making 
a  strenuous  effort  at  once  to  meet  the  exigency  of  the  case  ? 

“  The  heathens  at  a  distance  very  properly  engage  our  attention,  but  surely 
heathens  at  home  should  not  be  neglected.”* 

Whilst  in  the  commencement  of  their  engagements  the  managers  were  pre¬ 
pared  to  find  much  ignorance,  depravity,  and  wickedness,  the  reality  continues 
greatly  to  exceed  their  expectations,  and  is  truly  appalling  both  in  its  extent  and 
character/!’ 

“  The  population,  crowded  into  large  manufacturing  towns  almost  with  the  rapi¬ 
dity  of  Aladdin’s  palace,  and  whence  their  growth  has  preceded  all  efficient  police 
regulations,  is  exposed  to  many  causes  tending  powerfully  to  depress  its  vital 

activity. 

«/ 

Unpaved  and  unsewered  streets,  rickety  houses  huddled  into  heaps,  undrained, 
unprovided  with  needful  convenience,  badly  ventilated,  and  crowded  with  inmates. 

The  extinction  of  decent  pride  in  these  household  establishments  at  present 
characterizing  the  mass  of  the  manufacturing  population,  presents  them  in  a  very 
unfavourable  view. 

There  are  none  of  the  minor  comforts'of  existence,  nothing  but  a  hut  of  squalor 
and  filth,  alike  repulsive  to  sight  and  smell,  and  injurious  to  health,  having  few  of 
the  requisites  of  home,  except  as  a  place  of  some  shelter.  It  is  stripped  of  every 
thing  that  might  render  it  pleasant,  and  has  in  conse  quence  no  hold  upon  the 
affections.  The  labourer  leaves  it  without  regret ;  he  anticipates  no  joy  on  his 
return  ;  he  finds  there  nothing  but  want,  and  all  these  are  in  a  great  measure  the 
results  not  of  the  pressure  of  actual  want,  but  of  his  own  bad  and  improvident 
habits. 

“  The  houses  of  great  numbers  of  the  labouring  community  in  the  manufactur¬ 
ing  districts  present  many  of  the  traces  of  savage  life.  Filthy,  unfurnished, 
deprived  of  all  the  accessions  to  decency  or  comfort,  they  are  indeed  but  too 
truly  an  index  of  the  vicious  and  depraved  lives  of  their  inmates.  What  little 
furniture  is  found  within  is  of  the  rudest  and  most  common  sort,  and  very  often 
inTragments  ;  a  bedstead,  or  not,  as  the  case  may  happen  to  be ;  blankets  and 
sheets,  in  the  strict  meaning  of  the  words,  are  unknown,  their  places  often  being 
made  up  by  sacking,  a  heap  of  flocks,  or  a  bundle  of  straw  supplying  the  want  of 
a  proper  bedstead  and  feather  bed,  and  all  these  cooped  in  a  single  room,  which 
serves  as  a  place  for  domestic  and  household  occupations. 

In  those  divisions  of  the  manufacturing  towns  occupied  by  the  lower  classes  of 
inhabitants,  the  houses  are  of  the  most  flimsy  and  imperfect  structure  :  tenanted 
by  the  week  by  an  improvident  and  changeable  set  of  beings,  the  owners  seldom 
lay  out  money  upon  them”:  whole  ranges  of  these  houses  are  wholly  undrained,  or 
only  very  partially.  The  whole  of  the  washings  and  filth  from  these  are  conse¬ 
quently  thrown  into  the  front  and  back  streets,  which,  being  often  unpaved  and 
cut  into  deep  ruts,  allows  them  to  collect  into  stinking  pools,  while  fifty,  or  even 
more  than  that  number,  having  only  a  single  convenience  common  to  them  all,  it 
is  in  a  very  short  time  completely  choked  up  with  excrementitious  matter.  No 
alternative  is  left  to  the  inhabitants  but  adding  this  to  the  already  defiled  street, 
and  thus  leading  to  a  violation  of  all  those  decencies  which  shed  a  protection  over 
family  morals. 

Many  of  these  houses  are  built  back  to  back,  fronting  one  way  into  a  narrow 
court,  across  which  the  inmates  of  the  opposite  houses  may  shake  hands  without 
stepping  out  of  their  own  doors,  and  the  other  way  into  a  back  street  unpaved 
and  unsewered. 

Most  of  these  houses  have  cellars  beneath  them,  occupied,  if  possible,  by  a  still 
lower  class  than  those  living  above  them. 

The  crowds  of  beings  that  emerge  from  these  dwellings  every  morning  are  truly 
astounding,  and  present  very  little  variety  as  to  respectability  of  appearance  ;  all 
are  ragged,  all  are  filthy,  all  are  squalid.  They  separate  to  pursue  their  various 

*  First  Report  of  the  Manchester  and  Salford  Town  Mission,  1838. 

f  Second  Annual  Report  of  the  Manchester  and  Salford  Town  Mission,  1839. 
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callings,  either  shutting  up  their  doors  till  night,  or  leaving  a  child  the  sole  occu¬ 
pant.  A  great  portion  of  these  wander  about  the  town,  begging  or  stealing,  as  the 
case  may  be ;  others  hawk  little  matters,  such  as  pins,  matches,  oranges,  &c. 
bringing  back  with  them  any  fragments  of  meat  or  bread  they  have  been  able  to 
procure. 

These  cells  are  the  very  picture  of  loathsomeness :  placed  upon  the  soil,  though 
partially  flagged,  without  drains,  subjected  to  being  occasionally  overflowed, 
seldom  cleaned,  every  return  of  its  inmates  bringing  with  it  a  further  accession  of 
filth,  they  speedily  become  disgusting  receptacles  of  every  species  of  vermin  which 
can  infest  the  human  body.* 

Their  houses  are  almost  destitute  of  furniture,  comfortless,  and  uncleanly,  too 
often  damp,  cold,  and  ill-ventilated.  Many  of  them  live  in  dark  cellars  in  the 
midst  of  filth  and  putrefaction,  by  which  the  atmosphere  is  rendered  foul  and 
unfit  for  respiration,  a  due  circulation  of  air  bein^r  impossible. 

Their  families  are  ill-fed,  scantily  clothed,  and  badly  lodged,  two  or  three  per¬ 
sons  being  crowded  together  in  the  same  bed,  which  is  often  filthy,  and  deficient 
of  covenng.f 

The  houses  in  such  situations  are  uncleanly,  ill-provided  with  furniture,  an  air 
of  discomfort,  if  not  of  squalid,  and  loathsome  wretchedness,  badly  drained,  damp, 
and  the  habits  of  their  tenants  are  gross. 

They  are  ill-fed,  ill-clothed,  and  uneconomical,  at  once  spendthrifts  and  desti¬ 
tute,  denying  themselves  the  comforts  of  life  that  they  may  wallow  in  the  unre¬ 
strained  licence  of  appetite. 

A  whole  family  is  often  accommodated  on  a  single  bed,  and  sometimes  a  heap 
of  filthy  straw  and  a  covering  of  old  sacking  hide  them  in  one  undistinguished 
heap,  debased  alike  by  penury,  want  of  economy,  and  dissolute  habits. 

Often  more  than  one  family  live  in  a  damp  cellar,  containing  only  one  room,  in 
whose  pestilential  atmosphere  from  twelve  to  sixteen  persons  are  crowded. 

To  these  fertile  sources  of  disease  were  sometimes  added  the  keeping  of  pigs 
and  other  animals  in  the  house,  with  various  nuisances  of  the  same  revolting 
character.J 

Mr.  Bland,  medical  officer  of  Macclesfield  Union,  gives  the  following  statement 
of  the  dwellings  of  the  poor  in  the  township  of  Macclesfield  :  — 

In  a  part  of  the  town  called  the  Orchard  Watercoates,  there  are  thirty-four 
houses  without  back  doors,  or  other  complete  means  of  ventilation  ;  the  houses 
are  chiefly  small,  damp,  and  dark ;  they  are  rendered  worse  with  respect  to  damp¬ 
ness  perhaps  than  they  would  be,  from  the  habit  of  the  people  closing  their  win¬ 
dows  to  keep  them  warm  ;  to  these  houses  there  are  three  privies  uncovered.  Here 
little  pools  of  water,  with  all  kinds  of  offal,  dead  animal  and  vegetable  matter,  are 
heaped  together,  a  most  foul  and  putrid  mass,  disgusting  to  the  sight,  and  offen¬ 
sive  to  the  smell,  and  thus  contagion  spreads  periodically  itself  in  the  neighbour¬ 
hood,  and  produces  different  types  of  fever  and  disorders  of  the  stomach  and 
bowels.  The  people  inhabiting  these  abodes  are  pale  and  unhealthy,  and  in  one 
house  in  particular  are  pale,  bloated,  and  rickety. 

In  King-street,  there  are  fifty  houses  without  back  doors.  Fever  of  the  most 
severe  and  fatal  kind  is  often  to  be  met  with  in  this  neighbourhood;  the  inhabit¬ 
ants  of  these  houses  are  far  the  worst  part  of  the  lowest  English  and  Irish  paupers. 
In  themselves  they  are  improvident ;  the  houses  indifferently  furnished,  a  frying- 
pan,  stool,  and  box  for  a  table,  I  have  seen  the  only  pieces  of  furniture ;  the  bed 
on  the  floor,  their  clothes  are  dirty  and  ragged,  and  their  stockings  full  of  holes, 
and  often  without  shoes,  so  that  in  wet  and  severe  wreather  malignant  fever  and 
inflammation  are  prevalent.  I  have  attended  a  family  of  six  in  one  room,  and  four 
in  a  bed,  in  this  street.  The  cellars  of  one  or  two  houses  on  the  right  I  have  seen 
receptacles  of  dung  and  other  refuse  matter,  upon  the  removal  of  which  the  stench 
was  so  bad  as  to  cause  much  illness  in  the  neighbourhood. 

*  J.  P.  Gaitskell,  Esq.  Pamphlet. 

f  Dr.  Howard’s  Inquiry  into  the  Morbid  Effects  of  Deficiency  of  Food. 

X  Dr.  Kay  on  the  Moral  and  Physical  Condition  of  the  Working  Classes  employed 
the  Cotton  Manufactures  in  Manchester. 
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In  the  Danes  there  are  thirty-four  houses,  without  back  doors,  a  great  number 
being  double  houses  ;  the  soil  here  is  of  a  clayey  nature,  and  there  being  no  drains, 
the  surface  gutters  are  constantly  filled  with  putrefying  matter;  the  privies  are 
quite  open,  and  an  inhabitant  observed  to  me  lately,  that  since  her-  residence  in 
this  neighbourhood,  death  had  visited  every  house  round  about. 

On  Bank  Top  and  vicinity  there  are  one  hundred  houses,  without  back  doors  ; 
it  is  fortunate  that  the  situation  here  is  elevated  and  exposed  to  the  full  play  of  the 
north-east  winds  from  the  Derbyshire  hills,  but  even  with  such  advantages  disease 
is  very  prevalent  in  this  district ;  the  houses  are  of  the  second  and  lowest  class  of 
cottage  property. 

The  same  remarks  apply  to  the  parts  called  Step  Hill,  Gutters,  Bunker’s  Hill, 
and  neighbourhood.  On  the  east  side  of  the  old  church  there  are  from  thirty  to 
forty  houses  without  back  doors.  The  privies  all  about  this  neighbourhood  are  a 
most  disgusting  sight.,  added  to  the  collection  of  the  refuse  water  from  the  houses 
above,  produce  a  most  offensive  odour. 

There  are  forty  on  the  common  at  the  Smelt  House,  without  back  yards,  and 
numbers  at  a  place  called  Soho  :  they  are  the  description  of  cottage  dwellings,  and 
surrounded  by  great  accumulations  of  filth  and  collections  of  stagnant  water, 
winter  and  summer.  They  who  breathe  the  largest  dose  of  the  exhalations  of  such 
poisoned  matter,  it  will  be  seen,  are  the  people  who  inhabit  these  wretched  abodes, 
and  whose  strength  of  constitution  and  weakened  state  render  them  incapable  of 
resisting  such  exposure. 

I  am  now  attending  several  fever  cases  in  the  above  named  places,  brought  on 
evidently  from  the  improvidence  of  the  parties  themselves.  Their  houses  scarcely 
contain  a  particle  of  furniture  ;  a  few  broken  cups,  jugs,  and  saucers  appear  on  the 
shelves  in  the  house  place,  straw  in  the  room  above  for  the  bed,  and  the  coverlid  a 
straw  mattress.  Besides  being  exposed  to  the  noxious  agents  in  these  localities, 
there  is  the  present  unhealthy  state  of  the  atmosphere,  arising  from  the  open 
winter,  producing,  as  it  does,  measles,  scarlet  fever,  small-pox,  and  a  typhoid 
fever  among  children  of  a  very  bad  kind.  Such  cases,  and  they  are  really  very 
numerous  among  the  lowest  class  of  English  and  Irish  poor,  form  a  very  heavy 
tax  upon  the  town,  for  with  their  broken-down  constitutions,  the  effects  of  intem¬ 
perance,  and  the  pernicious  influence  of  animal  and  vegetable  poisons,  they  are 
constantly  and  unconsciously  subject  to,  produces,  as  it  enters  the  blood  by  the 
lungs,  various  diseases  in  their  feeble  constitutions,  which  are  no  sooner  relieved 
than  they  appear  again  as  formidable  as  ever. 

Mr.  Weston,  clerk  to  the  Cheadle  Union,  states  that — 

“  A  great  number  of  the  cottages  of  the  lowest  class  are  ill-built,  small,  and 
miserably  defective  in  those  arrangements  that  are  so  essential  to  ventilation  and 
cleanliness :  generally  small  puddles  are  found  close  to  the  buildings,  into  which 
dung  and  decayed  vegetables  are  thrown ;  these  frequently  prove  a  source  of 
miasmatic  effluvia. 

“  Few  of  these  cottages  have  more  than  two  rooms,  an  under  and  an  upper  one  ; 
the  man,  wife,  sons,  and  daughters  sleeping  in  the  same  apartment,  a  practice  I 
have  no  doubt  productive  of  great  moral  evil,  In  some  of  the  parishes  the  house, 
or,  more  properly  speaking,  the  hovel,  oftenjyontains  but  one  room,  the  dimensions 
varying  from  six  to  ten  feet  square ;  the  interior  of  these  wretched  holes  is  most 
miserable,  the  families  are  huddled  together,  seldom  a  casement  in  the  window, 
the  door  is  generally  closed,  and  when  opened  a  noisome  stench  meets  the 
visitant.” 

Mr.  Thomas  Rowley,  relieving  officer  of  Leek  Union,  informs  me  that — 

“  The  cause  of  the  extension  of  fever  may  readily  be  traced  to  the  want  of  clean¬ 
liness  and  ventilation ;  houses  in  this  neighbourhood  often  consist  of  only  one 
room,  without  windows,  in  which  the  inmates,  varying  from  three  to  thirteen  in 
number,  live  and  lodge.  They  are  often  made  of  mud  ;  sometimes  there  are  two 
apartments,  the  least  of  which  is  occupied  by  a  horse,  ass,  cow,  or  pig.  The 
odour  arising  is  often  so  great  as  to  make  it  dangerous  to  enter  their  dwellings. 
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Privies  are  never  seen  ;  dung  and  all  kinds  of  filth  are  scattered  about  near  their 
dwellings.” 

Mr.  George  Wheelhouse,  relieving  officer,  Eskington  District  ChesterfieldUnion — 

“  Wherever  contagious  fever  occurs,  it  invariably  begins  in  situations  where 
want  of  ventilation  and  inattention  to  general  cleanliness  are  most  remarkable.’’ 

Mr.  George  Livesay,  relieving  officer,  Northwich  Union— 

“The  cottages  built  now  have  seldom  gardens  attached  to  them.  I  consider 
the  comforts  of  the  poor  would  be  greatly  increased  if  they  had  plots  of  ground  in 
connexion  with  their  cottages. 

“  Naked  walls  compel  the  occupiers  of ’premises,  when  out  of  work,  to  go  for 
relief,  whereas  in  places  where  they  have  plots  of  ground,  they  generally  provide 
for  winter  by  growing  potatoes,  keeping  a  pig,  &c. 

“  Sickness  has  prevailed,  and,  I  believe,  commenced  in  the  lowest  description  of 
property,  and  among  those  of  slovenly  and  disorderly  habits.” 

Mr.  Daniel  Charlton,  relieving  officer,  Stockport  Union — 

“  The  small-pox  has  been  prevalent  in  the  township  of  Hyde  and  Werneth  ;  it 
is  supposed  to  have  been  introduced  into  the  township  of  Werneth  by  vagrants  in 
the  lodging-houses  there.  The  typhus  fever  has  been  prevalent  in  the  lowest 
class  of  houses,  in  Hyde  principally,  where  the  drainage  is  indifferent,  and  where 
inattention  to  cleanliness  on  the  part  of  the  occupants  is  apparent.” 

Mr.  John  Wright,  relieving  officer,  Tamworth  Union — 

“  Some  of  the  houses  in  the  back  streets  and  courts  of  Tamworth,  particularly 
those  comprised  in  Class  No.  1,  are  in  a  wretched  state  with  respect  to  the  com¬ 
mon  conveniences  of  life,  being  adjacent  to  stagnant  ditches  and  pools  of  water, 
and  having  only  one  privy,  common  to  many^houses,  and  hemmed  in  with  piggeries, 
&c.,  most  of  these  houses  having  no  back  doors,  the  consequence  of  which  is, 
that  fevers  and  other  disorders,  generated  by  filth  and  malaria,  are  very  prevalent, 
particularly  in  humid  weather.” 

Mr.  Elias  Barlow,  relieving  officer,  Wolstanton  and  Burslem  union— 

“The  townships  of  Knutton  and  Chesterton  have  been  visited  with  fever  for 
several  months ;  and  it  still  continues  its  raging  influence,  particularly  in 
Knutton,  the  reason  of  which  appears  to  me  to  be  want  of  drainage,  owing  to  the 
houses  having  been  built  upon  low  marshy  ground ;  and  also  want  of  ventilation, 
owing  to  the  houses  being  too  small  and  having  no  back  doors ;  it  first  made  its 
appearance  in  the  lowess  class  of  houses,  but  has  since  extended  to  others.” 

Dr.  Howard  states,  “  I  have  recently  had  three  cases  of  fever  in  one  house,  in  a 
small  confined  court  in  Back  Factory-street.  The  house  is  inhabited  by  seven 
persons,  and  consists  but  of  two  small  rooms,  about  ten  feet  square,  in  one  of 
which  all  these  individuals  sleep  upon  the  floor,  for  they  have  no  bedsteads  and 
very  little  bed  covering. 

“  The  passage  to  this  court  is  almost  impassable  from  filth,  and  directly  opposite 
the  house  in  question  is  placed  an  open  cess-pool  which  is  the  only  receptacle  for 
all  the  refuse  and  excrementitious  matter  from  the  whole  court,  and  many  of  the 
neighbouring  houses.” 

ft 

The  following  statement  was  made  to  me  by  Mr.  Watkinson,  the  intelligent  re¬ 
lieving  officer  of  Chorlton-upon-Medlock  union. 

“In  a  cellar  in  Reform-street,  Jenkinson- street,  a  family  consisting  of  a  man,  his 
wife,  and  two  children,  income  10s.  per  week,  out  of  which  they  pay  Is.  9 d.  rent. 
A  very  damp  cellar,  in  which  there  is  a  privy  over  the  food  cupboard,  the  filth 
from  which  up  to  a  late  period  had  completely  soaked  through,  causing  a  con¬ 
stant  unpleasant  smell,  and,  as  the  wife  states,  no  doubt  caused  the  death  of  oneof 
her  children.  Cellar  in  Market-street,  Charles-street,  occupied  by  a  man  and 
his  wife,  with  another  man  and  his  wife  and  one  child,  as  lodgers.  These  five  per- 
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sons  eat,  drink  and  sleep*in  one  room  3^-  yards  by  4,  in  front  of  which,  within 
|  of  a  yard  of  the  door,  is  a  stagnant  pool  or  hole,  capable  of  holding  about  two 
buckets  of  water  gathered  by  rain,  and  when  full  must  be  laded  out,  otherwise 
the  dwellings  would  be  flooded;  in  summer  this  hole  creates  a  loathsome 
smell. 

“  Cellars  are  very  damp  and  unwholesome  for  dwellings,  each  row  having  at  one 
end  a  privy  soaking  through  to  the  cellars  underneath  it.  In  cellars  there  are 
generally  persons  and  families  in  a  state  revolting  to  humanity. 

“ The  greatest  privation  the  inhabitants  of  cellars  experience  is  want  of  fire; 
they  deem  it  essential  to  have  a  fire  by  night  as  well  as  by  day ;  and  when  this 
cannot  be  obtained,  the  damp  air  is  overpowering  to  the  constitution,  and  this, 
added  to  the  scantiness  of  bed  covering,  brings  on  a  variety  of  diseases. 

“There  are  also  some  small  dwelling  houses  nearly  as  damp  as  cellars,  and  to 
keep  them  inhabited  landlords  suffer  a  portion  of  the  rent  to  fall  into  arrear,  and 
when  a  tenant  complains  or  expresses  a  wish  to  leave,  they  are  threatened  with 
an  execution. 

“  A  case  of  this  sort  was  a  heavy  tax  to  the  township  to  which  the  family  be¬ 
longed,  sickness  was  constantly  there.  I  required  the  family  to  move,  at  the  same 
time  directed  the  tenant  to  promise  the  landlord  to  pay  off  the  arrears  at  a  few 
pence  per  week;  the  landlord  refused  to  accede  to  this  offer.  I  then  gave  peremp¬ 
tory  orders  for  removal,  a  the  same  time  giving  notice  to  the  landlord  that,  incase 
of  his  levying  an  execution,  I  should  replevy,  as  there  would  be  no  difficulty  in 
proving  that  the  house  was  not  tenable.  After  this,  another  of  my  paupers,  a 
widow,  took  the  same  house,  and  in  a  few  days  was  attacked  with  fever  and 
rheumatism.  I  requested  her  to  quit,  and  she  did  so.  The  landlord  was  very 
wroth  and  took  preliminary  steps  io  bring  an  action  against  me,  but  he  thought  it 
more  prudent  to  retrace  them. 

“  I  was  sent  for  to  visit  a  case  in  Silver-street,  Hulme  ;  the  woman  was  found  so 
severely  diseased,  that  to  effect  a  removal  to  the  hospital  I  was  compelled  to  hire 
a  coach  ;  on  looking  round  I  found  there  was  only  one  bed,  and  was  then  informed 
that  the  diseased  woman  had  for  many  weeks  laid  in  the  same  bed  with  the  man 
and  his  wife,  the  occupants  of  the  cellar. 

“  In  another  cellar,  a  fewr  weeks  since  I  found  a  woman,  who  had  sent  to  me  to 
afford  relief,  had  been  delivered  of  a  child  in  the  same  bed  occupied  by  a  man 
and  his  wife,  in  which  she  had  several  weeks  been  accommodated. 

“  In  a  lodging  house  consisting  of  one  sitting-room  and  one  bed-room,  in  the  bed¬ 
room  there  were  three  beds,  in  one  of  which  were  an  aged  man,  his  son  and  a 
lodger;  in  another  was  the  aged  man's  wife  and  two  daughters,  one  fifteen  and  the 
other  twTenty  ;  in  the  third  was  a  family  of  lodgers,  consisting  of  a  man,  his  wife 
and  child. 

“  Several  cases  have  come  under  my  notice  where  husband  and  wife  and  a  whole 
family  lay  in  one  room  ;  great  boys  and  girls  resting  upon  one  so-called  bed.  On 
bringing  such  cases  before  the  board  of  guardians  of  the  Chorlton  union  I  have 
always  received  instructions  to  remedy  them.  I  have  not  been  called  upon  to 
furnish  means  for  interment  of  any  child  belonging  to  the  union,  as  having  died  of 
scarlet  fever  or  measles,  although  these  disorders  have  prevailed  extensively  for 
the  last  two  months,  although,  as  registrar  of  our  district,  I  have  registered  as  many 
as  seventeen  in  one  week  from  these  causes,  and  am  registering  at  least  ten  deaths 
weekly  as  an  average  at  this  period.  Having  registered  the  births  of  many  of 
these  children  I  can  speak  to  their  having  been  inmates  of  dirty,  stinking  dwell¬ 
ings,  and  of  their  parents  being  of  filthy  appearance  and  loathsome  smell.  In  many 
cases  I  have  been  compelled  to  retire  to  the  door  to  perform  my  duties,  in  order 
to  avoid  the  most  offensive  stench.  Many  of  these  were  in  houses  not  subject  to 
the  same  want  of  drainage  and  ventilation  as  the  cellars,  but  where  cleanliness 
only  is  w7anted  to  make  them  healthy.  I  have  not  registered  of  late  one  child  said 
to  have  died  of  fever  or  measles,  having  parents  of  the  middle  or  higher  classes  of 
society.” 

Of  the  existence  of  this  state  of  society  I  could  only  give  one  continued  chain  of 
proofs,  the  recital  of  which  would  be  painful  and  disgusting  in  the  extreme,  and  I 
regret  to  be  obliged  to  add,  that  from  extensive  personal  inspection  and  examina- 
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tion,  I  must  confirm  the  lamentable  statements  from  the  various  authorities  I  have 
quoted. 

In  London,  the  most  destitute  classes  may  be  found  located  at  the  four  great 
outlets  of  the  metropolis — on  the  north,  at  Shoreditch ;  on  the  east,  at  White¬ 
chapel  and  in  the  silk  manufacturing  districts  of  Spitalfields  and  Bethnal-green ; 
on  the  south,  about  Kent-street  and  Mint-street  in  the  borough ;  and  on  the  west, 
in  St.  Giles’s.  In  these  places  may  always  be  found  many  of  the  lowest  description 
of  lodging-houses,  with  their  usual  occupants — tramps,  beggars,  &c.  and  their 
accustomed  vermin,  filth,  and  wretchedness;  but  they  are  of  limited  extent,  con¬ 
fined  to  a  few  courts  or  a  few  streets  in  each  district  in  a  comparative  clear  atmos¬ 
phere,  whilst  Manchester,  Salford,  and  several  of  the  adjoining  townships,  exhibit 
a  mass  of  many  thousands  of  cheap  dwellings  tenanted  by  the  most  distressed  ob¬ 
jects,  crowded  together  and  surrounded  by  large  factories,  “whose  chimnies,”  says 
Dr.  Kay,  “vomit  forth  dense  clouds  of  smoke,  which  hang  heavily  over  this  insalu¬ 
brious  region.” 

The  town  of  Manchester  is  divided  into  four  districts,  as  follows : — ■ 

No.  1,  or  Ancoats  District. 

2,  New  Town . do. 

3,  Portland- Street.  ..do. 

4,  Deansgate . do. 

In  the  spring  of  last  year,  an  extensive  inquiry  was  instituted  into  the  condition 
of  ten  thousand  one  hundred  and  thirty-two  families  of  the  lower  classes  in 
certain  localities  in  these  districts. 

The  annexed  map  exhibits  the  boundaries  of  the  four  districts. 

No.  1,  being  coloured  green. 

2,  do.  do...  pink. 

3,  do.  do. . .  yellow. 

4,  do.  do...  blue. 

The  localities  in  which  the  poor  chiefly  reside  in  each  district  are  coloured  red, 
and  are  the  places  in  which  disease  and  destitution  are  chiefly  found  at  Man¬ 
chester.  Ofthe  10,132  families,  5,733  were  English,  and  4,400  Irish,  and  comprised 
together  upwards  of  45,000  persons.  The  examinations  were  made  by  competent 
officers  belonging  to  the  Town  Mission'Society,  and  the  results  exhibit  an  appall¬ 
ing  picture  of  destitution  and  misery. 

Mr.  Joseph  Adshead,  whose  praiseworthy  exertions  are  well-known  in  Man¬ 
chester,  prepared  the  following  table,  being  the  result  of  an  examination  of  2,000 
families,  their  average  wages,  and  amounts  of  articles  pledged. 
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Results  of  an  Examination  of  2,000  Families,  their  Average  Wages,  and 

Amount  of  Articles  pledged. 


Families. 

Children 
under  12- 

Children 
above  12. 

Persons. 

Average  of 
Wages  per 
week. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

* 

No.  of 
Pawn 
Tickets. 

£. 

s. 

d. 

4 

13 

2 

23 

£. 

0 

s. 

0 

d. 

1* 

0 

2 

10* 

60 

6 

16 

7 

9 

32 

12 

53 

0 

0 

H 

0 

19 

10* 

101 

8 

3 

3 

18 

52 

40 

1281 

0 

0 

5f 

3 

1 

4 

339 

36 

12 

11 

11 

43 

9 

73 

0 

0 

6 

1 

16 

6 

111 

14 

14 

2 

4 

15 

2 

25 

0 

0 

7 

0 

14 

7 

23 

1 

3 

9 

10 

29 

7 

53 

0 

0 

7f 

1 

14 

2f 

123 

11 

11 

0 

47 

149 

46 

288 

0 

0 

8* 

10 

4 

0 

488 

54 

3 

5 

65 

90 

48 

259 

0 

0 

9 

9 

14 

3 

591 

70 

2 

5 

22 

42 

31 

121 

0 

0 

9f 

4 

18 

3f 

256 

28 

10 

11 

3 

8 

2 

16 

0 

0 

10* 

0 

14 

0 

50 

6 

14 

9 

76 

122 

186 

436 

0 

0 

lot 

19 

10 

7 

939 

90 

2 

1 

15 

26 

15 

68 

0 

0 

Hi 

3 

3 

9 

143 

20 

5 

4 

72 

127 

53 

296 

0 

0 

Hi 

14 

3 

8 

732 

86 

4 

10 

217 

395 

194 

935 

0 

0 

45 

15 

6* 

2,126 

223 

12 

5 

122 

209 

85 

524 

0 

1 

i 

28 

7 

8 

1,254 

142 

3 

8 

76 

102 

54 

293 

0 

1 

H 

16 

3 

6* 

756 

100 

15 

11 

75 

138 

68 

339 

0 

1 

19 

8 

962 

114 

17 

3 

157 

277 

174 

752 

0 

1 

2f 

46 

4 

4 

1,556 

203 

2 

2 

97 

157 

75 

405 

0 

1 

3 

25 

6 

3 

1,311 

142 

18 

7 

95 

159 

91 

425 

0 

l 

3* 

27 

8 

11* 

1,477 

173 

12 

3 

254 

501 

301 

1,009 

0 

1 

4f 

70 

8 

4| 

3.241 

450 

11 

4 

119 

138 

73 

419 

0 

1 

5 

29 

13 

7 

1,066 

152 

2 

8 

40 

44 

35 

148 

0 

1 

5J 

10 

12 

9 

601 

85 

13 

4 

160 

327 

174 

779 

0 

1 

6 

58 

8 

6 

877 

267 

5 

9 

143 

210 

124 

585 

0 

] 

7 

46 

6 

3 

1,407 

155 

4 

6 

41 

86 

34 

192 

0 

1 

7* 

15 

8 

0 

254 

51 

2 

6 

48 

95 

45 

222 

0 

1 

H 

18 

0 

9 

573 

82 

6 

7 

2,000 

3,585 

1,980 

8,866 

528 

10 

10* 

21,417 

2,780 

14 

4 

These  2,000  families  were  taken  indiscriminately  from  No.  1,  or  Ancoats  district, 
and  part  of  No.  2,  or  New  Town  District,  but  Mr.  Joseph  Adshead,  considering 
that  objections  to  these  results  might  be  made  on  ground  of  partial  locality, 
resolved  to  test  it  by  a  further  examination  of  2,000  families  by  another  class  of 
visitors,  taken  indiscriminately  in  about  equal  proportions  from  the  four  districts 
over  which  the  10,000  families  were  spread,  and  the  results  were  confirmatory  of 
the  first  examination,  showing  that  nearly  the  same  amount  of  destitution  pre¬ 
vailed  amongst  the  whole  of  the  working  classes  of  those  four  districts. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  2,000  families  taken  from  parts  of  No.  1  and  2 
district  had  in  their  possession  no  less  than  21,417  pawnbrokers’  duplicates  for 
articles  pledged  to  the  amount  of  2,780/.  145. 4 d.,  and  as  the  number  and  description 
of  duplicates  were,  as  nearly  as  possible,  the  same  in  2,000  other  families  taken 
indiscriminately  from  all  the  four  districts,  they  show  clearly  the  average  condition 
of  the  whole  10,132  families,  and  it  follows  that  they  would  have  collectively  about 
108,500  pawnbrokers’  duplicates  for  articles  pledged,  amounting  to  14,080/.;  and 
taking  the  amount  for  which  the  articles  were  pledged  at  one  third  of  the  cost 
(and  this  is  allowed  by  the  pawnbrokers  as  a  fair  estimate  of  the  money  advanced), 
the  amount  of  goods  pledged  for  14,080/.  would  have  cost  these  families  about 
42,250/.! ! 

Many  of  the  articles  pawned  by  the  poor  are  pledged  and  redeemed  weekly,  or 
even  daily. 

I  have  before  had  occasion  to  describe  the  enormous  per  centage  paid  by  the 
poor  for  their  trifling  loans,  and  as  it  is  closely  connected  with  the  subject  under 
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consideration,  I  venture  again  to  repeat  it.  A  loan  of  three  pence,  if  redeemed 
the  same  day,  pays  interest  at 

the  rate  of  5,200  per  cent.,  if  weekly,  866 


4 d.  do.  3,900 .  650 

6d.  do.  2,600 .  433 

9d.  do.  1,733 .  288 

Is.  do.  1,300 . 216 


Persons  unaccustomed  to  the  habits  of  the  poor  are  little  aware  of  the  shifts  to 
which  they  habitually  resort  to  supply  themselves  with  means  to  meet  their  in 
reality  small,  but  to  them  large  and  pressing,  demands.  The  pawnbroker’s  shop  is 
their  only  resource  through  which  to  obtain  money. 

So  utterly  regardless  of  consequences  are  the  labouring  classes  generally  that 
it  is  not  easy  to  find  a  family  possessed  of  sufficient  means  to  carry  them  through 
the  week  without  encroaching  on  their  current  week’s  wages  ;  nearly  all  of  them 
live  from  “  hand  to  mouth.” 

The  importance  of  pawnbrokers  to  the  poorer  classes,  and  the  heavy  charge  to 
which  they  are  subject  in  pledging  their  trifling  articles,  will  render  it  necessary, 
in  considering  any  legislative  measure  for  the  melioration  of  the  condition  of  the 
poor,  that  the  system  of  pawnbroking  should  undergo  a  revision. 

Many  from  necessity,  but  perhaps  more  from  thoughtless  extravagance,  antici¬ 
pate  all  their  weekly  income,  and  are  content  if  they  can  so  far  satisfy  the  shop¬ 
keeper  as  to  induce  him  to  continue  to  supply  the  necessities  of  the  family  for  the 
coming  week  on  the  same  contingent  terms. 

I  question  whether  one  in  a  thousand  of  the  working  classes  employed  in  manu¬ 
factories  (and  I  had  almost  said  throughout  England)  possess  a  shilling  when  they 
go  to  work  on  Monday  morning.  The  custom  is  to  live  up  to  every  fraction  of 
their  income,  many  of  them  in  addition  are  in  debt  to  the  utmost  extent  of  their 
credit,  any  sudden  stoppage  of  the  mill  immediately  consigns  hundreds  to  severe 
want. 

Utter  destitution  on  occasions  of  mercantile  pressure  is  prevented  to  certain 
extent  by  the  manufacturers  working  short  time,  but  should  the  day  come  when 
England  shall  lose  her  commanding  position  in  the  markets  of  the  world  the  con¬ 
sequences  to  the  cotton  districts  would  be  general  destitution  and  wretchedness. 

FOOD. 

There  is  nothing  that  attracts  the  attention  of  a  person  from  the  South  of 
England  more  than  the  inferiority  of  the  butchers*  meat  consumed  in  Manchester 
and  its  neighbourhood.  Meat  is  prohibited  from  being  sold  in  Manchester  ;  the 
supplies  are  obtained  through  the  public  markets  ;  and  as  the  labouring  classes 
are  habitually  wasteful  and  extravagant  in  expending  their  incomes,  so  they  are 
proverbially  ignorant  of  the  qualities  of  the  necessaries  of  life,  and  hence  they  are 
subject  to  continual  frauds  and  impositions. 

Meat  of  an  unwholesome  description  is  extensively  sold  to  the  poor  by  persons 
who  hawk  it  about  in  baskets  and  barrows  covered  with  cloths. 

A  gentleman  who  had  acted  as  one  of  the  commissioners  of  the  Manchester 
potice  told  me  that  the  commissioners  formerly  had  settled  a  fine  of  five  shillings 
upon  each  person  charged  with  hawking  about  unwholesome  meat ;  that  the  fines 
so  raised  were  applied  to  defray  the  expenses  of  the  nuisance  committed  ;  that  this 
sort  of  5s.  licence  was  so  much  a  matter  of  course  that  the  parties  complained 
against  did  not  think  it  necessary  to  attend,  but,  knowing  the  customary  fine, 
generally  sent  the  money,  and  were  then  allowed  to  continue  their  disgusting 
trade  until,  from  one  cause  or  another,  they  were  again  complained  of,  when  a 
further  payment  of  5s.  renewed  their  licence. 

In  conversation  with  a  respectable  butcher  as  to  the  prevalence  of  this 
custom  of  disposing  of  unwholesome  meat,  and  the  extent  to  which  I  had  been 
informed  it  had  been  carried,  he  assured  me  that  the  custom  existed  to  an  enor¬ 
mous  extent,  and  that  he  himself  knew  a  man  who,  in  the  week  previous,  had 
sold  in  that  manner  fourteen  calves,  not  one  of  which,  to  use  his  own  expression, 
had  “  seen  the  milk.” 
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A  respectable  medical  gentleman  informed  me,  that  in  prosecuting  his  studies  he 
was  desirous  of  obtaining,  for  some  purpose,  a  calf  in  the  foetal  state,  and  he  was  re¬ 
commended  to  a  butcher  who  was  not  over  nice  as  to  the  state  and  condition  of  his 
cattle.  The  butcher  referred  the  gentleman  to  his  man,  who  promised  to  supply 
him  on  a  certain  morning,  and  punctual  to  his  time  the  man  brought  the  calf :  on 
paying  him  5s.  the  man  was  dissatisfied,  and  said  that  he  got  that  price  “  from  the 
shops,”  and  he  thought  he  ought  on  that  occasion  to  have  something  r^ore ;  the 
gentleman  immediately  gave  him  an  additional  half-crown,  but  doubted  his  story 
about  supplying  the  shops  with  meat  of  that  kind.  The  man  declared  it  was 
true,  and  he  had  got  an  order  for  two  from  a  veal  pie  shop  on  a  day  which  he 
named,  and  added,  that  if  the  gentleman  doubted  his  statement,  he  might  satisfy 
himself  if  he  would  meet  him  on  the  day  and  at  the  time  he  named  (early  in  the 
morning).  The  gentleman’s  curiosity  was  excited,  and  from  inquiries  he  made, 
he  assured  me  that  he  had  no  doubt  but  that  the  two  calves  were  taken,  in 
the  state  1  have  described,  to  a  noted  veal  pie  shop  in  one  of  the  districts  where 
the  labouring  classes  reside. 

The  food  of  the  working  classes  in  the  manufacturing  towns  is  of  a  plain  and 
unexpensive  kind,  and  consists  chiefly  of  potatoes,  oatmeal,  milk  and  bread; 
flesh  meat  they  are  seldom  able  to  procure.  Lancashire  is  celebrated  for  its 
growth  of  potatoes — here  are  the  “  Mealy  Marys,”  the  “  Bowden  Downs,”  the 
“  Ormskirk  Kidneys,”  and  a  variety  of  other  names,  grown  chiefly  in  Cheshire, 
and  brought  to  Manchester  by  the  various  canal-boats,  as  the  London  markets 
are  supplied  with  “  Dorking  fowls”  and  “  Epping  sausages”  from  Norwich, 

The  “  Flesh-markets’’  are  covered  in,  but  they  are  chiefly  of  confined  and 
limited  space,  whilst  the  chief  market  for  the  working  classes,  the  Shude-hill 
market,  is  without  any  covering  or  protection  from  the  weather,  forming  a 
striking  contrast  to  the  considerate  provision  made  at  Liverpool,  where  one  of 
the  best  and  most  extensive  markets  in  England,  covering  a  space  of,  I  believe, 
upwards  of  two  acres,  is  so  fitted  and  arranged  as  to  form  one  of  the  best  features 
of  that  large  and  wealthy  town. 

Amongst  the  Irish,  salt  herrings  and  green  bacon  are  almost  the  only  kinds 
of  animal  food  used,  partly  perhaps  from  their  cheapness,  and  partly  from  their 
stimulating  and  palatable  qualities. 

Their  entire  ignorance  of  the  qualities  of  the  articles  of  food  they  consume, 
coupled  with  their  habitual  wastefulness  and  extravagance,  subjects  them  to 
great  loss  and  imposition  in  their  marketing. 

Tea  is  extensively  used,  and  the  tea-leaves  and  coffee-grounds  of  many 
families  are  anxiously  sought  after  by  the  poor.  In  the  cost  of  tea  and  tobacco, 
if  the  poor  could  be  induced  to  substitute  some  nutritious  article  of  food,  a  saving 
would  be  effected  which  would  go  well  towards  supplying  them  with  most  of  the 
necessary  articles  of  food,  and  would  add  vastly  to  their  comfort. 

On  Saturday  night  all  the  usual  attractive  delicacies  are  prepared  for  the 
hungry  stomachs  of  the  labourers,  and  shops  which  are,  five  days  in  the  week, 
in  the  localities  in  which  working  classes  reside,  frequently  occupied  by  some 
other  trade,  are  converted  into  places  for  the  sale  of  eatables.  There  are  hot 
stews,  tripe,  cowheels,  pork  and  veal  pies,  and  sausages  in  abundance  ;  this 
being  the  customary  and  only  mode  by  which  thousands  procure  their  food. 
Being  entirely  ignorant  of  the  most  simple  acts  of  frugal  cooking  themselves, 
these  methods  of  cooking  are  just  those  which  are  calculated  to  answer  the 
purpose  of  these  purveyors  of  food,  for  it  is  difficult  to  ascertain  of  what  these 
pies,  stews,  and  sausages  are  composed;  for,  as  Sam  Weller  says,  “It’s  the 
seasoning  as  does  it.” 

What  a  scene  is  Saturday  night  at  Shude-hill  and  other  markets  in  Man¬ 
chester!  what  a  hubbub  of  discordant  sounds!  what  jangling,  swearing,  drunk¬ 
enness,  noisy  vociferation,  confusion  worse  confounded,  riot  and  debauchery  ! 
This  scene  exists  till  near  midnight — turmoil,^strife  and  roguery,  wholly  incom¬ 
patible  with  a  good  regulated  market. 

Provision  Dealers. 

Much  has  been  said  of  the  extortion  and  imposition  practised  by  the  provision 
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dealers  and  chandler’s-shop  keepers,  who  supply  the  poor  with  various  articles 
of  food  and  other  necessaries ;  in  many  small  towns  or  villages,  where 
their  customers  are  a  fixed  class  of  inhabitants,  and  where  the  poor  have 
“  Hobson’s  choice,”  there  is  no  question  but  the  working  classes  are  much  im¬ 
posed  upon  in  their  dealings  with  small  shopkeepers  ;  but  in  the  manufacturing 
districts,  and  in  densely-populated  towns,  where,  from  the  fluctuating  nature  of 
the  employment,  the  working  classes  are  continually  changing  their  residence, 
with  a  facility  of  which  those  who  are  unburdened  with  goods  can  avail  them¬ 
selves,  the  shopkeepers  are  subject  to  heavy  losses  from  the  cunning,  fraud,  or 
inability  of  their  customers  to  pay. 

Mr.  Adshead  caused  an  inquiry  to  be  made  of  60  provision  dealers  or  chand¬ 
ler  shopkeepers  in  each  district  as  to  losses  occasioned  by  their  dealings  with 
the  working  classes.  The  shops  were  taken  indiscriminately,  and  neither  of 
the  shopkeepers  were  aware  of  the  object  of  the  inquiry,  or  tthat  any  other 
person  had  been  applied  to. 

The  following  is  an  account  of  their  losses  for  three  years : — 

50  provision  dealers  in  No.  1  district  lost  £6,250 
50  ,,  ,,  2  ,,  6,245 

50  , ,  , ,  3  , ,  5,05 1 

50  ,,  ,,  4  ,,  6,118 


£  23,664 

I  have  not  ascertained  the  whole  number  of  provision  dealers  who  reside  in  the 
worst  localities  of  the  four  districts,  so  as  to  show  the  probable  aggregate  loss 
by  this  class  of  tradesmen  ;  it  is  obviously  a  large  amount,  and  as  the  maxim  is 
that  *•  the  good  must  pay  for  the  bad,”  it  necessarily  follows  that  those  who  are 
compelled  to  remain  continually  in  debt  to  the  shopkeepers  (and  there  are  but 
few  families  who  are  not)  must  pay  heavily  for  the  various  necessary  articles 
with  which  they  are  supplied  ;  with  all  the  acknowledged  evils,  however,  of  this 
system  of  dealing,  in  the  present  destitute  and  demoralized  condition  of  the 
poorer  classes,  they  offer  a  source  of  assistance  and  relief ;  and  but  for  the  credit 
afforded  by[the  shopkeepers  during  times  of  pressure,  the  destitution  and  suffering 
would  be  beyond  the  power  of  the  local  authorities  to  contend  against. 

Clothing. 

Tn  their  clothing  the  men  are  not  extravagant ;  cotton  velveteen  appears  to  be 
the  prevailing  article  of  dress  worn  by  the  men.  The  younger  men  put  on  their 
clean  shirts  and  their  better  clothes  on  Sundays,  and  may  be  seen  pursuing 
recreation  of  various  kinds. 

As  they  get  more  advanced  in  years  and  more  deeply  involved  in  the  conse¬ 
quences  of  intemperate  habits,  they  became  entirely  destitute  of  clothing,  and 
hence  thousands  of  heads  of  familes,  even  when  in  employment,  do  not  possess  a 
change  of  clothes,  or  even  of  linen,  and  remain  during  the  entire  Sunday  in  a  state 
of  listlessness  and  filth  ;  their  clean  shirts — if  it  be  possible  so  to  extort  the  mean¬ 
ing  as  to  apply  it  to  anything  belonging  to  this  pitiable  class  and  their  fib  hy 
dwellings — are  reserved  for  the  Monday  mornings,  when  they  go  to  work  to 
maintain  the  best  appearance  they  can  among  their  fellow-workmen. 

This  being  the  condition  of  many  who  have  the  means,  with  proper  economy, 
of  procuring  decent  clothing,  it  will  be  less  difficult  to  believe  the  utter  state  of 
destitution  as  regards  the  clothing  and  bedding  of  the  poorer  and  less  employed 
population.  Should  they  by  any  chance  become  possessed  of  any  decent  article  of 
clothing,  it  is  considered  as  too  good  for  their  station,  and  is  immediately  carried 
to  the  pawnbroker’s.  Bedding  is  out  of  the  question :  dirty  woollen  rags,  filthy 
straw,  heaps  of  manure,  pigs,  men,  women,  and  children,  all  huddled  together  in 
cellars  and  hovels,  without  privies,  without  drains,  without  ventilation,  breathing 
the  most  pestilential  atmosphere,  producing  altogether  such  a  scene  of  wretched¬ 
ness  and  depravity  that  the  heart  sickens  at  the  recital.  It  is  not  easy  to  con¬ 
vince  persons  who  are  inexperienced  in  these  matters  that  the  rubbish  possessed 
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by  the  poor  can  be  turned  to  any  account.  Should  any  one  still  doubt  the  fact, 
let  him  read  the  following  hand-bill : — 

“  John  Thurman,  Manchester,  respectfully  informs  the  inhabitants  of  this 
town  that  he  deals  in  all  sorts  of  rags,  which  he  is  authorized  to  buy  and  collect ; 
he  is  now  giving  the  best  price  for  old  stocking-feet,  rubbing  and  dish-cloths, 
bombazines,  stuffs,  sacking,  bagging,  roping,  worsted  and  cotton  cord  breeches, 
velveteen,  fustians,  cotton  frocking,  bed-ticking,  and  all  sorts  of  white,  coloured, 
and  woollen  rags,  left-off  bed-clothing,  and  carpeting,  &c. 

“  As  a  large  quantity  is  wanted  at  this  time  for  Her  Majesty’s  paper-mills  in 
general,  there  being  240  men  standing  for  these  materials  26  weeks,  the  pro¬ 
prietor  will  give  the  best  price  and  ready  money. 

“  He  hopes  that  every  one  that  reads  this  bill  will  find  up,  if  it  is  only  the  value 
of  a  handful  of  rags  as  rotten  as  tinder,  if  there  is  no  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  pound. 
He  also  buys  old  coats,  waistcoats,  trowsers,  breeches,  gaiters,  gowns,  shawls, 
aprons,  stockings,  shirts,  stays,  petticoats,  caps,  bonnets,  hats,  boots,  shoes, 
waste  paper,  newspapers,  and  old  books,  & c  &c. 

“  J.  T.  buys  all  kinds  of  old  metal,  old  buttons,  broken  spoons,  brass,  copper, 
pewter,  lead,  old  metal  teapots,  stewpans,  warmingpans,  boilers,  and  all  sorts  of 
cast-iron  pots,  hooping-iron,  wrought-iron,  horse  and  cow  hair,  bones,  broken 
glass,  buck  horn,  &c. 

“  J.  T.  will  be  thankful  to  such  persons  as  can  look  up  any  old  rubbish  within 
two  hours,  when  he  will  call  and  give  the  best  price. 

“  The  best  price  given  for  hare  and  rabbit  skins. 

“  J.  T.  returns  his  sincere  thanks  for  the  encouragement  he  has  received.  And 
please  to  leave  it  with  your  neighbour  if  you  go  out. 

“  It  is  hoped  all  persons  reading  this  bill  will  look  up  all  they  can.  The  best 
price  given.  Payment  on  delivery. 

“  This  bill  and  rags  will  be  called  for  in  two  hours. 

“  Old  umbrellas,  waste-paper,  and  kitchen-grease  bought. 

“  Please  to  show  this  bill  to  the  master  or  mistress.” 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  “  if  it  is  only  the  value  of  a  handful  of  rags  as  rotten 
as  tinder;  if  there  is  no  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  pound,”  they  find  a  purchaser, 
and  hence  the  inducement  to  juvenile  delinquents,  who  find  a  sure  market  for  the 
produce  of  their  petty  thefts  with  the  “  toffy-man”  and  those  rag-dealers. 

The  females  in  their  dress  betray  that  mixture  of  gaudy  pride  and  negligence 
so  common  among  young  females  in  the  lower  orders  of  life.  Factory  girls  at  a 
very  early  age  generally  take  pains,  even  at  their  employment,  to  decorate  their 
heads  and  necks  with  combs,  ear-rings,  and  necklaces,  whilst  their  legs  and  feet 
are  encumbered  with  thick  wooden  clogs,  and  black  worsted  stockings,  and  their 
persons  often  very  destitute  of  clothing,  whilst  on  Sundays  and  holidays  many  of 
them  are  decked  out  in  all  the  colours  of  the  rainbow  ;  with  their  fancy  Adelaide 
boots  and  showy  bonnets  and  dress,  they  exhibit  a  curious  contrast  with  the  filthy 
dwellings  from  which  they  have  emerged. 

One  man  assured  me  that  his  sister  obtained  a  livelihood  by  purchasing  old  silk 
dresses,  and  dying  them  gay  colours ;  after  which  process  she  made  them  into 
bonnets  for  factory  girls,  and  found  a  ready  sale  for  them. 

The  women  of  more  advanced  age,  having  imbibed  the  intemperate  habits  of 
the  men,  are  unable  to  keep  any  extra  article  out  of  pledge,  pass  the  Sundays  in 
filth  and  destitution,  having  no  change  of  clothes  fit  to  be  seen. 

With  the  females  about  Oldham,  Bury,  Middleton,  and  the  eastern  side  of  Man¬ 
chester  principally,  a  custom  prevails  of  wearing  silk  handkerchiefs  tied  in  a  peculiar 
manner  over  the  cap,  which  serves  as  a  bonnet ;  and  in  selecting  those  articles  of 
dress  they  pride  themselves  upon  possessing  a  peculiar  colour  and  quality  of  silk 
as  much  as  any  lady  can  do  in  her  scarce  and  expensive  Cashmere  shawls. 

In  the  silk  manufacturing  towns  the  women  dress  in  a  still  more  expensive  and 
showy  manner ;  but  it  is  due  to  the  females  of  those  towns  to  state  that  the  pro¬ 
pensity  to  drink  exists  in  a  far  less  degree  among  them  than  in  Manchester  and 
other  cotton  manufacturing  towns. 

In  the  silk  mills  the  females  are  generally  preferred  on  account  of  their  hands 
being  more  suitable  to  the  texture  of  the  silk,  and  perhaps  on  the  score  of  eco- 
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noray,  as  females  will  work  for  moderate  wages.  In  Macclesfield  the  prepon¬ 
derance  in  the  number  of  women  is  so  remarkable  as  to  attract  the  attention  of 
strangers.  On  noticing  this  fact  to  the  relieving  officer  on  my  first  visit,  he 
replied,  “  Oh,  yes,  it  is  notorious  at  all  meetings  for  amusement  or  otherwise  at 
Macclesfield,  you  will  see  five  bonnets  to  one  hat.” 

The  females  of  Macclesfield  have  their  clubs,  their  sick  and  burial  societies 
managed  enterely  by  themselves ;  and  they  conduct  their  affairs  with  regularity 
and  correctness.  On  certain  festivals  they  walk  in  procession,  and  upon  these 
occasions  they  often  present  a  very  respectable  and  gay  appearance ;  in  short 
they  will  undergo  great  privations  in  other  ways  to  make  a  figure  in  their  gay 
dresses.  The  fluctuations  so  common  with  those  engaged  in  the  silk  trade  fre¬ 
quently  render  this  object  difficult  to  accomplish. 

To  allure  these  female  customers,  the  linen-drapers’  shops  exhibit  the  usual 
tempting  inducements  to  purchase  on  Saturday  evenings.  Talk  of  corn  laws, 
look  here  !  ! !  ! !  Victoria  prints  5 l\d .  per  yard,  and  fine  Irish  linen,  good  enough 
for  Prince  Albert,  at  1$.  Id.  per  yard. 

Drunkenness. 

The  prevalence  of  drunkenness,  and  the  ruinous  consequences  to  which  the 
disgusting  and  debasing  habit  leads,  have  long  attracted  public  attention,  and 
little  can  be  added  to  the  descriptions  which  have  been  given  as  to  the  extent  of 
the  mischief  occasioned  by  this  disgusting  and  ruinous  practice. 

The  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  appointed  to  inquire  into  the 
extent,  causes,  and  consequences  of  the  prevailing  vice  of  intoxication  in  their 
valuable  report  published  in  1834,  state,  “  that  the  following  are  only  a  few  of  the 
evils  direct ly  springing  from  this  baneful  source  : 

“  Destruction  of  health  ;  disease  in  every  form  and  shape’:  premature  decrepi¬ 
tude  in  the  old  ;  stunted  growth  and  general  decay  in  the  young  ;  loss  of  life  by 
paroxysms,  apoplexies,  flrownings,  burnings,  and  accidents  of  various  kinds; 
delirium  tremens,  one  of  the  most  awful  afflictions  of  humanity ;  paralysis  ; 
idiotcy;  madness:  and  violent  death,  as  proved  by  numerous  medical  witnesses 
who  have  made  this  the  subject  of  their  long  and  careful  investigation  ;  destruc¬ 
tion  of  mental  capacity  and  vigour,  and  extinction  of  aptitude  for  learning,  as  well 
as  disposition  for  practising  any  useful  art  or  industrious  occupation. 

“  Irritation  of  all  the  passions  of  the  heart,  hatred,  anger,  revenge,  with  a 
brutalization  of  disposition  that  breaks  asunder  and  destroys  the  most  endearing 
bond  of  nature  and  society. 

“  Extinction  of  all  moral  and  religious  principles ;  disregard  of  truth ;  indif¬ 
ference  to  education;  violation  of  chastity;  insensibility  to  shame;  and  inde¬ 
scribable  degradation,  as  proved  by  clergymen,  magistrates,  overseers,  teachers, 
and  others  examined  on  these  points.” 

The  mere  pecuniary  loss  to  the  nation  from  the  several  causes  already  enume¬ 
rated,  namely,  the  destruction  of  an  immense  amount  of  grain  subjected  to  dis¬ 
tillation  ;  the  abstraction  of  productive  labour  from  the  community :  the  pro¬ 
perty  destroyed  by  sea  and  land ;  the  diminished  efficacy  of  the  navy  and  army  ; 
the  disease  and  deterioration  of  the  physical  and  mental  powers  of  the  popula¬ 
tion  ;  the  increase  of  pauperism,  the^spread  of  crime,  and  the  retardatioffof  improve¬ 
ment,  caused  by  the  excessive  use  of  intoxicating  drinks,  may  be  fairly  estimated 
at  little  less  than  50,000,000/.  sterling  per  annum. 

John  Poynder,  Esq.,  in  his  evidence  before  the  Police  Committee,  Session 
1827,  states — 

“  Nearly  all  the  convicts  for  murder  with  whom  I  have  conversed  have  ad¬ 
mitted  themselves  to  have  been  under  the  influence  of  spirits  at  the  time  of  the 
act.  I  am  fully  persuaded  that  in  all  the  trials  for  murder  which  take  place, 
with  very  few,  if  any,  exceptions,  it  would  appearfeon  investigation,  that  the  criminal 
had,  in  the  first  instance,  delivered  up  his  mind  to  the  brutalizing  effects  of  spi¬ 
rituous  liquors. 

“  Mr.  Bonnar’s  murderer  had  been  discharged  by  a  former  master  for  drinking; 
had  been  drinking  spirits  before  the  murder ;  drank  them  frequently  on  his  road 
to  Chiselhurst ;  and  was  intoxicated  when  he  was  apprehended. 
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“  It  was  in  evidence  with  regard  to  the  murderer  of  the  two  families  in  Ratcliffe 
Highway,  that  he  had  been  drinking  the  strongest  kind  of  gin,  both  before  and 
after  those  murders. 

“  Smith,  who  was  tried  for  setting  fire  to  his  house  in  Newgate-street,  was  ac¬ 
quitted  on  the  ground  that  it  might  possibly  have  been  done  by  his  wife  when  in 
a  state  of  intoxication.  The  wife  died  almost  immediately  after  Smith  was  sus¬ 
pected.  When  Smith  was  on  his  death-bed  he  confessed  that  he  had  induced  his 
wife  to  set  fire  to  his  house,  and  had  poisoned  her  as  soon  as  suspicion  had  fallen 
upon  him,  under  an  apprehension  that  she  might  betray  his  secret.  Both  these 
unhappy  persons  were  long  addicted  to  drinking  spirits,  and  Smith  was  under  the 
influence  of  liquor  during  the  whole  of  his  trial. 

“  Two  men  who  were  tried  and  executed  together  in  one  session  for  the  same 
crime,  that  of  murdering  the  females  for  whom  they  professed  attachment,  each  of 
these  men  admitted,  before  their  deaths,  that  they  had  been  drinkers  of  spirits, 
and  particularly  that  they  were  under  their  influence  at  the  time  of  the  act. 

“  A  woman  who  was  executed  in  London  for  robbing  her  master’s  house  ac¬ 
knowledged  herself,  to  Mr.  Poynder,  to  have  been  a  drinker  of  spirits. 

“  Cashman  the  rioter,  who  was  executed  in  London,  assured  Mr.  Poynder,  the 
day  before  his  death,  that  he  had  been  drinking  spirits  repeatedly  before  he 
joined  the  mob. 

“  Young  Watson  was  under  the  influence  of  liquor  when  he  entered  Mr. 
Beckwith’s  shop. 

“  The  murderers  of  Mr.  Horsfall  at  Huddersfield  had  all  been  drinking 
spirits  before  they  went  out,  and  afterwards  on  the  road,  whilst  waiting  for  Mr. 
Horsfall.” 

This  then  is  a  catalogue  of  “  a  few  of  the  evils ”  that  spring  from  drunkenness  ; 
and  whilst  it  is  known  that  this  beastly  and  demoralizing  habit  is  followed  to  an 
alarming  extent  by  the  working  classes  of  Manchester  and  other  manufacturing 
towns,  checked  only  by  their  want  of  means  to  gratify  their  depraved  appetites, 
some  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  danger  by  which  society  is  threatened. 

In  Manchester  and  its  immediate  neighbourhood  there  are  not  less  than  1,709 
public-houses  and  beer-shops, upwards  of  1,100  being  in  Manchester  alone;  66  of 
these  have  been  returned  by  the  police  as  notorious  for  encouraging  all  kinds  of 
vice  and  irregularity,  but  I  regret  to  say  that  no  efforts  have  been  made  to  stop 
their  licences. 

The  establishment  of  the  Tom  and  Jerry  shops,  by  the  passing  of  the  Beer  Bill, 
has  been  complained  of,  and  perhaps  justly,  as  having  afforded  to  the  labouring 
classes  increased  facilities  for  indulging  this  propensity  for  intoxicating  liquors, 
but  it  is  a  question  whether  this  evil  has  not  removed  a  greater. 

Before  the  introduction  of  these  beer-shops  a  deeply  organized  scheme  for 
evading  the  excise  laws  existed,  and  was  successful  to  a  great  extent.  Many  of 
the  licensed  public  houses  were  not  calculated  to  afford  sufficient  scope  to  the 
irregularities  of  theBrapidlyi  ncreasing  numbers  of  both  sexes ;  and  to  supply  the 
demand,  a  number  of  whistling-shops,  or  straw-houses,  were  established  near  the 
manufactories  for  the  sale  of  spirits  and  beer,  and  were  much  frequented  by  the 
young  of  both  sexes. 

To  escape  the  penalty  to  which  the  parties  were  subject,  being  unlicensed,  no 
beer  was  sold,  but  abundance  was  given,  and  a  straw  was  sold  for  the  value  of  the 
beer. 

On  the  passing  of  the  Beer  Bill,  and  consequent  opening  of  the  Tom  and  Jerry 
shops,  public  house  property  became  much  reduced  in  value  in  Manchester,  not 
from  any  decrease  in  the  consumption  of  beer  or  spirits,  but  because  many  of  the 
beer-shops  were  opened  by  men  extensively  known  to  the  factory  labourers,  to 
which  many  of  the  younger  operatives  resorted,  at  whose  houses  they  could  with 
less  restraint  indulge  in  their  dancing  parties,  or  “  cock  and  hen  clubs,”  as  they 
are  called  in  the  metropolis. 

The  publicans,  finding  their  customers  decline  in  number,  and  a  marked  pre¬ 
ference  given  to  the  Tom  and  Jerry  shops,  adopted  the  plan  of  offering  the 
attractions  of  singing  and  music  at  those  times  when  the  working  classes  are 
unemployed,  and  this  was  found  so  effective  that  there  are  but  few  public  houses 
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now  in  Manchester  or  its  neighbourhood  that  have  not  either  an  organ,  piano¬ 
forte,  musical  glasses,  violins,  and,  on  some  occasions,  a  band  provided  for  the 
amusement  of  their  customers.* 

Gin  is  drank  to  an  amazing  extent  in  Manchester  as  compared  with  other  parts 
of  England,  and  forms  the  chief  remedy  among  the  poorer  classes  against  all  dis¬ 
orders  of  mind  and  body,  and  against  all  effects  of  the  weather.  In  warm,  it  allays 
their  thirst ;  in  cold,  it  warms  them  ;  in  wet,  it  dries,  and  in  sorrow  it  enlivens 
them ;  and  hence  follow  exhaustion,  utter  incapability  of  the  system  to  withstand 
its  influence,  and  terminates  in  those  disorders  of  the  stomach  and  liver  which 
are  so  prevalent  amongst  the  working  classes  in  Manchester. 

Whilst  in  the  passage  or  bar  of  one  gin-shop,  watching  the  visitants,  I  saw  a 
woman  come  in  with  four  ragged  destitute  children,  the  eldest  not  more  than  eight 
years  old ;  after  having  a  glass  of  spirits  herself,  she  divided  another  amongst  the 
children,  giving  the  baby  in  her  arms  the  bottom  of  the  glasses. 

On  Saturday  nights  I  have  frequently  visited  the  neighbourhood  of  Ancoats, 
Deansgate,  and  other  places  where  the  operatives  resort  for  marketing ;  the  scene 
is  all  bustle  and  confusion. 

I  counted,  one  Saturday  evening,  seven  different  beer  or  dancing-shops  in  a 
narrow  street  leading  out  of  Deansgate,  within  twenty  yards  of  the  main  street,  all 
filled  with  customers,  and  in  each  of  them  were  some  kind  of  music  playing. 

On  Sunday  afternoons  about  four  o’clock,  the  organs  or  pianofortes  commence 
attractions  by  the  performance  of  some  hymn  tunes,  and  thousands  visit  the 
public  houses,  not  for  the  purpose  they  profess,  but  in  reality  in  drinking  and 
wasting  their  money  in  reckless  extravagance,  under  the  cloak  of  sacred  music. 

In  the  holiday  times,  or  at  their  wakes,  and  at  Easter  and  Whitsuntide,  during 
Manchester  races,  vast  numbers  flock  to  the  houses  two  or  three  miles  from  the 
town.  Every  house  in  the  suburbs,  with  a  bowling-green  or  garden  capable  of 
affording  accommodation,  is  sure  to  be  filled.  Upon  these  occasions  also  the 
proprietors  provide  music. 

The  landlord  of  one  of  these  houses  told  me,  that  in  one  day  in  the  Whitsun 
week,  3,800  persons  visited  his  gardens.  On  asking  him  the  price  of  admission, 
he  replied  6d.  each,  and  a  penny  for  the  band. 

Dram-drinking  is  indulged  in  extensively  by  boys,  and  in  order  to  accommo¬ 
date  these  customers,  the  publicans  sell  “  squibs,”  or  “pennyworths”  of  gin.  The 
inexperienced  estimate  the  quality  of  the  gin  by  its  fiery  nature.  “  Tom,”  said  a 
young  urchin  the  other  day,  just  coming  out  of  a  gin-shop, “  good  luck  to  thee ; 
have  a  pen’orth  o’  that  gin,  it’s  loike  to  burn  thee  guts  out.” 

“The  operative,  having  no  home  which  can  cheer  the  brief  period  allowed  him 
from  labour,  destitute  of  moral  principle,  unguided  and  uninfluenced  by  good 
example,  flies  for  relief  to  the  gin-vault  or  the  beer-house,  dissipating  in  these 
haunts  of  crime  and  depravity  resources  which,  if  properly  applied,  would  furnish 
his  home  decently,  supply  his  table  with  wholesome  and  nutritious  food,  and 
provide  him  with  ample  means  to  make  him  a  respectable  member  of  society. 

“  The  nearer  a  people  approach  to  the  condition  of  savage  life,  the  more  eagerly 
do  they  seek  to  participate  the  enjoyments  of  intoxication.  Distilled  spirits 
afford  a  cheap  and  effectual  oblivion  of  cares  and  wants  ;  and  however  much  the 
indulgence  may  increase  the  sum  of  human  sufferings,  it  is  not  surprising  that 
they  who  have  no  other  pleasure  within  their  reach  should  madly  snatch  at  this 
solitary  comfort.”! 

PHYSICAL  CONDITION. 

In  their  physical  condition,  the  productive  classes  in  the  cotton  manufacturing 
districts,  particularly  to  the  north  of  Manchester,  are  scarcely  less  degraded  than 
in  their  moral  and  social  duties. 

*  I  have  obtained  a  list  of  twenty-six  of  these  houses,  at  which  there  are  not  less  than 
sixty  singers  and  musical  performers  engaged  at  weekly  salaries,  some  of  them  as  high  as 
three  guineas  per  week.  The  principal  nights  are  Saturdays,  Sundays,  and  Mondays.  The 
admittance  is  free,  the  proprietors  being  remunerated  by  the  profit  on  the  beer  and  spirits 
consumed  during  the  performances. 

f  Mr.  Gaitskell’s  Pamphlet. 
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A  more  ill-favoured,  in  fact  ugly  set  of  beings  cannot  be  found  than  are  the 
main  body  of  the  hands,  both  male  and  female,  employed  in  the  cotton  factories. 
Their  stunted  growth,  cadaverous  looks,  the  peculiar  waddle,  and  general  aspect 
of  coarseness  and  vulgarity,  forcibly  strike  those  who  have  been  accustomed  to 
notice  the  upright  and  healthy  bearing  of  the  labouring  classes  in  other  parts  of 
England.* 

You  scarcely  pass  the  boundary  stones  which  separate  Lancashire  from  York¬ 
shire  before  the  change  in  countenances  and  general  appearance  of  the  working 
people  are  perceptible,  The  females,  more  especially,  when  employed  in  the 
woollen  manufactures  have  a  healthy,  blooming  appearance,  which  you  may  in 
vain  seek"  for  in  the  cotton  districts  of  Lancashire  :  whether  the  difference  arises 

a 

from  the  animal  and  vegetable  substances  in  the  manufacture  of  which  they  are 
separately  employed  I  cannot  undertake  to  decide. 

It  is  not  easy  to  define  in  what  real  courage  consists ;  a  man  who  would  fear¬ 
lessly  face  the  mouth  of  a  cannon  could  not  be  prevailed  upon  to  plunge  into  a 
cold  bath.  I  recollect  Mr.  Lockwood,  who  distinguished  himself  by  several  acts 
of  undoubted  bravery  in  the  navy,  describing  how  he  wras  lessened  in  his  own 
estimation,  and  his  courage  put  to  the  test,  by  the  conduct  of  an  old  woman. 
Whilst  surveying  the  Islands  of  Guernsey  and  Jersey,  attended  by  a  boat’s  crew  of 
British  “  Hearts  of  Oak,”  they  came  to  a  very  narrow  pass,  on  each  side  of 
which  were  awful  and  deep  precipices — they  involuntarily  came  to  a  stand  still ; 
neither  of  the  men  offered  to  lead  the  way,  and  be  confessed  that  he  had  no  dis¬ 
position  to  set  them  the  example,  but  considered  that  he  was  bound  to  accomplish 
it — he  felt  that  it  would  betray  a  want  of  courage  to  crawl  over  on  his  hands  and 
knees ;  and  whils  the  was  reflecting  upon  the  best  way  of  getting  over  the  difficulty, 
an  o'.d  woman  made  her  appearance  from  the  heights,  poking  along  an  empty 
barrel  with  a  stick,  and  in  this  manner  forced  the  barrel  before  her  over  the 
narrow  pass  without  the  least  hesitation,  or  fear,  in  the  presence  of  our  “  British 
lions,”  whose  courage  quailed  at  the  supposed  danger. 

Doubtless,  there  are  some  men  of  great  courage,  and  in  the  north  parts  of  Lan¬ 
cashire  there  are  what  may  be  called  fine  grown  men;  but,  as  a  body,  the  men 
employed  in  the  factories  are  destitute  of  courage  in  the  common  acceptation  of 
the  word,  and  notwithstanding  they  are  occasionally  urged  on  by  designing 
demagogues  to  commit  acts  of  violence,  are  alarmed,  and  will  fly  at  the  first 
appearance  of  the  military. 

A  laughable  illustration  of  this  was  afforded  some  time  since  at  one  of  the 
“Torch  Light  Meetings”  at  Bury.  Large  numbers  were  collected  together  listen¬ 
ing  to  the  inflammatory  harangues  of  some  of  the  agitators;  there  was  not  a 
soldier  nearer  than  Bolton,  but  an  old  discharged  trumpeter  got  behind  the 
hustings  and  sounded  the  “  alarm  :  ”  the  effect  was  magical,  the  chartists  compris¬ 
ing  this  courageous  mob,  which  a  fewr  minutes  before  were  for  defying  all  law  and 
authority,  took  to  their  heels  and  scampered  away  in  all  directions. 

Like  most  cowards,  they  are  spiteful  and  cruel  in  their  quarrels.  Their  well- 
known  brutal  mode  of  fighting  is  shocking  to  humanity — their  up  and  down  fights, 
or  “ purring  matches ,”  as  they  are  termed,  are  a  disgrace  to  human  nature. 
Kicking,  biting,  and  butting  each  other  like  rams,  are  the  customary  modes  of 
attack,  for  which  purpose  they  get  their  strong  shoes  shod  with  iron  and  thereby 
inflict  the  most  dangerous  wounds ;  with  the  exception  of  their  shoes  they  fight 
in  an  entire  state  of  nakedness.  The  newspapers  frequently  record  deaths 
occasioned  from  this  revolting  way  of  resenting  their  supposed  injuries.  It  is 
common  to  see  numbers  of  women  witnessing  these  brutal  fights,  and  urging  on 
their  separate  favourites  by  the  most  disgusting  expressions.  Their  principal  aim 
is  to  stop  their  opponents  “  ehumey,”  in  other  words  to  endeavour  to  strangle 
him  by  seizing  his  throat  with  both  hands  ;  under  this  savage  grasp  to  speak  is 
impossible,  and  the  unfortunate  object  probably  falls  a  sacrifice ;  but  should  he  be 
able  to  hold  up  his  hand,  it  is  a  signal  that  he  acknowledges  himself  vanquished, 
and  his  brutal  opponent  is  then  bound  to  desist,  or  he  would  be  subject  to  attack 
himself  from  the  friends  of  the  conquered  man. 
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Mr.  Baker,  superintendent  of  police  at  Bury,  formerly  at  Bolton,  told  me  that 
he  saw  about  three  months  since  at  Ainsworth,  an  up  and  down  fight,  at  which 
there  were,  he  thinks,  not  less  than  4,000  or  5,000  persons  present. 

The  combatants  were  completely  naked  except  shoes  which  were  bound  with 
iron  for  the  purpose  of  inflicling  punishment  on  their  opponents ;  he  describes  it  as 
one  of  the  most  brutal  and  disgusting  exhibitions  he  had  ever  seen. 

Amongst  those  who  were  enjoying  this  sight  were  about  500  women,  who  were 
most  vociferous  in  their  exertions  to  encourage  on  the  brutal  attacks  of  these 
savages  by  language  the  most  disgusting  and  revolting. 

Mr.  Baker  describes  this  scene  to  have  taken  place  in  a  field  adjoining  the  turn¬ 
pike  road,  and  the  field  being  consderably  below  the  level  of  the  road,  the  pas¬ 
sengers  and  passers  by  were  looking  down  upon  the  combatants. 

Foot-races  are  usually  decided  on  the  public  turnpike  roads,  the  men  being 
in  a  perfect  state  of  nudity. 

Mr.  Baker  has  witnessed  three  races  of  this  description  within  the  three 
summer  months.  Thousands  of  people,  men  and  women,  attend  to  witness  them, 
and  any  person’s  life  would  be  endangered  who  attempted  to  interfere. 

CAUSES. 

On  considering  the  causes  which  have  contributed  to  bring  about  this  st 
moral  debasement,  the  first  point  which  attracts  attention  is  the  extraordinary 
revolution  which  the  introduction  of  machinery  has  occasioned  in  the  position  of 
the  manufacturing  population. 

So  rapid  has  been  the  change  which  has  produced  the  depraved  and  demoraliz¬ 
ing  conditions  which  I  have  endeavoured  to  describe,  that  but  few  even  of  the 
respectable  residents  in  the  manufacturing  districts  are  aware  of  the  volcanic  and 
dangerous  elements  by  which  they  are  threatened. 

“  The  moral,  social,  and  domestic  relations  of  the  immense  portion  of  the  pro¬ 
ductive  population  of  the  kingdom,  now  engaged  in  manufactures,  present  a 
picture  as  strong,  and  as  deeply  interesting  as  any  in  the  whole  circle  of  the 
history  of  mankind.  It  is  one  calculated  to  fill  the  mind  with  sorrow  and  fear. 
A  complete  revolution  has  been  effected  in  the  distribution  of  property — the  very 
face  of  a  great  country  has  been  remodelled — various  classes  of  its  inhabitants 
utterly  swept  away — the  habits  of  all  have  undergone  such  vast  alterations  that 
they  resemble  a  people  of  a  different  age  and  generation,  yet  little  has  been  said — 
still  less  written  upon  them — and  an  epoch  which  has  revolutionized  and  changed 
a  great  nation  has  been  going  on  without  any  examination  of  its  precursory  events, 
or  its  ulterior  influence.”* 

If  the  demand  for  English  manufactures  increases,  the  power  of  production 
increases  in  a  far  greater  ratio.  The  supposed  perfect  machinery  of  to-day  is 
superseded  by  the  still  more  ingenious  invention  of  to-morrow,  and  the  astounding 
results  of  recent  mechanical  and  scientific  discoveries  almost  threaten  to  super¬ 
sede  human  labour.  The  spinning  “mule,”  the  invention  of  which  is  said  to  have 
laid  the  foundation  of  the  more  than  princely  fortune  of  the  respected  family  of 
“  Arkwright,”  was  limited  in  its  power  to  the  turning  of  probably  40  spindles. 
Successive  improvements  were  made  until  about  six  or  seven  years  since,  when 
mules  were  constructed  capable  of  carrying  upwards  of  600  spindles.  This  was 
supposed  to  be  the  maximum  capability  of  this  extraordinary  machine,  and  at  this 
stage  immense  sums  were  embarked  in  mills  on  machinery  :  but  who  can  tell  the 
bounds  to  which  the  knowledge  and  ingenuity  of  man  w  ill  be  permitted  to  extend  ? 
Improvements  have  continued  to  be  made,  and  at  this  time  some  mills  possess 
“  self-acting  mules”  capable  of  turning  “  eighteen  hundred  spindles.”  Mill  owner 
with  machinery  of  even  a  few  years’  standing  cannot  compete  with  those  who  avail 
themselves  of  more  recent  inventions,  and  thus  they  must  either  incur  a  vastly 
increased  outlay  for  improved  machinery,  or  reduce  the  rate  of  wages  in  order 
to  keep  their  position  in  the  market ;  the  latter  course  has  generally  been  met  by 
a  “  strike.”  In  the  early  part  of  the  last  year,  the  “  operatives”  of  16  mills  at 
Manchester  turned  out  in  one  day — it  was  thought  at  one  time  that  the  leaders 


*  Mr.  Gaitskell’s  Pamphlet. 
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on  this  occasion  were  connected  with  the  chartists  disturbances  in  Wales,  but  the 
41  strike”  had  no  connexion  whatever  with  chartism,  or  political  feeling  of  any 
kind,  and  arose  entirely  from  the  cause  I  have  stated* 

Before  the  introduction  of  machinery,  the  weavers  were  a  comparatively  happy 
and  moral  class  of  persons;  their  work  was  performed  at  their  own  cottages  and 
dwellings  in  villages  and  other  parts  of  the  country  adjacent  to  the  towns;  the 
children  were  under  the  same  roof,  and  enjoyed  the  advantage  of  the  care  and 
protection  of  their  parents  ;  all  contributed  by  their  labour  to  the  common  in¬ 
come  of  the  family  ;  many  of  these  occupied  part  of  their  time,  assisted  by  their 
children,  in  cultivating  plots  of  ground,  and  were  contented  and  happy.  Lanca¬ 
shire  is  noted  for  its  large  gooseberries,  its  giant  celery,  and  various  other 
vegetable  products,  and  the  credit  of  rearing  them  might  readily  be  traced  to 
the  pursuits  of  the  weavers  of  those  times. 

J.  Mitchell,  Esq.,  LL  D.,  in  his  Report  on  the  Hand-loom  Weavers  of  Spital- 
fields,  has  given  some  entertaining  anecdotes  of  the  amusements  and  societies  of 
the  weavers  of  former  days,  of  their  attachment  to  gardening,  and  the  breed  of 
fancy  spaniels  and  pigeons.  Dr.  Mitchell  adds,  “  The  existence  and  strong 
support  of  such  societies  and  amusements,  as  have  been  described,  proves  that 
in  former  times  the  weavers  were  in  comparatively  easy  circumstances,  and  were, 
for  their  rank  in  life,  an  intellectual  body  of  men.” 

These  observations  equally  apply  to  the  weavers  of  the  north  half  a  century 
back. 

Mr.  Gaitskell  thus  describes  the  married  female  employed  in  the  factories 

“  Compelled  to  rise  early,  no  opportunity  given  for  visiting  home  during  the  day 
but  at  the  scanty  and  hurried  meal-times,  her  mind  and  body  alike  enthralled  by 
her  occupation,  her  social  affections  destroyed,  her  frame  little  calculated  to 
furnish  her  child  with  support,  she  becomes  insensible  to  its  appeals  to  her  ten¬ 
derness,  leaves  it  to  the  care  of  a  hireling,  or  young  person  a  mere  infant;  suffers 
it  to  be  filthy  and  half-starved,  and  as  its  faculties  develope,  takes  no  interest  in 
keeping  it  from  the  contagion  of  vice  and  grossness. 

“  No  amenity  of  manners,  no  gentleness  of  behaviour,  mark  the  home  of  a 
factory  labourer  in  a  crowded  population.” 

If  the  domestic  manners  of  the  parents  are  thus  depraved,  their  example 
cannot  tend  to  remove  the  influence  of  the  evil  lessons  taught  their  children  at 
the  mill,  the  gin  or  beer  shop,  in  the  streets  or  lodging-houses.  Brother  and 
sister  lose  that  connexion  which  ought  naturally  and  properly  to  exist  between 
them ;  disregard  for  each  other’s  welfare,  a  separation  of  interests  and  feeling, 
a  forgetfulness  of  what  is  due  to  one  another,  destroys  those  bands  which  link 
together  the  hearts  of  individuals,  springing  from  the  same  sources,  endeared  as 
they  ought  to  be  by  the  memory  of  their  younger  years  ; — years  which  unfortu¬ 
nately  for  them  have  been  passed  in  total  disregard  for  home  duties,  uncared 
for  likewise  by  their  maternal  guardians,  and  separated  at  an  early  age  to  be 
exposed  to  the  continuance  of  the  same  vices  which  deprived  their  homes  of  all 
beneficial  influence  upon  their  moral  and  social  deveiopement,  and  incurred  to 
conduct  vicious  in  itself,  and  tending  to  destroy  all  the  nobler  and  better  feelings 
of  their  nature. 

“  A  household  thus  constit  uted,  in  which  all  the  decencies  and  moral  observances 
of  domestic  life  are  constantly  violated,  reduces  its  inmates  to  a  condition  in  no 
wise  elevated  above  that  of  the  savage.  Recklessness,  improvidence,  unneces¬ 
sary  poverty,  starvation,  drunkenness,  prostitution,  filth,  parental  cruelty  and 
carelessness,  filial  disobedience,  neglect  of  conjugal  rights,  absence  of  maternal 
love,  destruction  of  brotherly  and  sisterly  affection,  bad  men,  bad  women,  are 
its  constituents,  and  the  results  of  such  a  combination  are  moral  degradation, 
ruin  of  domestic  enjoyments,  and  social  misery.” 

The  females  are  ignorant  of  the  commonest  arts  of  domestic  or  household 
economy.  I  question  whether  one  factory-girl  out  of  a  hundred  knows  how  to 
make  a  shirt  or  cook  a  meal  of  the  plainest  description. 

On  asking  a  respectable  woman,  the  wife  of  a  joiner  who  resides  amongst  the 
working  classes  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Stockport,  if  it  were  true  that  the  females 
employed  in  the  factories  were  as  ignorant  of  the  plainest  kind  of  needlework  as  they 
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are  represented  to  be  :  “  Yes,  sir,”  she  replied  ;  “  they  don’t  know  how  to  make 
their  own  shift  s,  and  very  few  know  howto  wash  them  ;  but  you  will  find  them  all, 
even  at  their  work,  wearing  earrings  and  coral  necklaces.”  So  general  is  this  habit 
of  decorating  themselves  with  these  tawdry  baubles,  that  a  few  days  since  I  saw 
a  girl  collecting  horse-dung  in  the  road  dressed  with  bead  necklace  and  earrings. 

The  state  of  neglect  in  which  the  labouring  classes  in  Lancashire  have  been 
allowed  to  remain  naturally  encourages  the  existence  of  ignorance  and  super¬ 
stition,  and  hence  amongst  many,  the  most  ridiculous  stories  are  circulated  and 
believed  as  maxims  by  which  society  is  governed. 

They  believe  that  a  lawyer  is  a  privileged  person,  and  that  he  is  not  subject 
to  an  action  for  his  conduct  on  any  occasion. 

They  also  believe  that  any  letter  or  package,  if  sealed  with  more  than  one  seal, 
may  be  opened  by  any  person  who  may  feel  disposed  to  examine  it. 

An  opinion  extensively  prevails  that  if,  at  the  commencement  of  the  new  year, 
the  threshold  of  their  dwellings  is  first  crossed  by  a  person  with  light  hair,  the 
occupants  will  be  unlucky  all  the  year,  whereas  a  man  with  black  or  dark  hair  is 
considered  the  harbinger  of  good  luck  ;  and  the  early  visits  of  dark-complexioned 
men  are  anxiously  solicited  by  their  friends,  in  order  to  ensure  that  luck  which  is 
supposed  to  follow  their  visits  ;  some  persons  will  resist  with  force  the  entrance  of 
any  person  with  light  hair,  until  their  house  has  been  first  entered  by  a  dark 
person. 

As  soon  as  the  clock  has  announced  the  arrival  of  the  new  year,  this  ceremony 
commences,  and  the  watchman  with  dark  complexion  is  sure  of  a  harvest  on 
the  occasion  of  these  nocturnal  visits.  It  would  appear  that  this  superstitious 
belief  is  not  confined  to  the  working  classes,  for  on  mentioning  the  prevalence 
of  the  custom  to  a  highly  respectable  man  at  Manchester,  he  assured  me  that 
many  creditable  and  wealthy  householders  had  imbibed  the  same  superstitious 
ideas,  and  that  he,  being  a  dark  man,  had  been  solicited  by  several  persons  to 
pay  them  an  early  visit  on  new  year’s  morning. 

Most  of  the  common  vulgar  superstitions  are  rife  amongst  the  working  classes. 
To  spill  salt  in  the  morning  is  very  unlucky,  and  to  break  a  looking-glass  is 
considered  the  greatest  misfortune  that  can  befal  any  person. 

On  asking  a  young  woman  as  to  the  extent  to  which  some  persons  placed  faith 
irt  these  matters,  she  said  she  herself  verily  believed  about  the  glass,  for,  added 
she,  “  My  mother  broke  a  looking-glass  in  the  second  year  of  her  marriage,  and 
she  never  had  a  day’s  luck  afterwards.”  On  further  inquiry  I  found  that  her 
father  became  a  confirmed  drunkard  about  that  time,  and  the  destitution  and 
misery  brought  upon  the  family  by  his  intemperate  and  reckless  habits  were 
attributed  to  the  misfortune  which  had  befallen  her  mother  from  breaking  the 
looking-glass.  s 

It  is  said  that  the  toasv  of  “the  Lancashire  witches,”  generally  given  in  com¬ 
pliment  to  the  beauty  of  the  ladies  of  Lancashire,  originally  applied  to  certain 
elderly  females  possessed  of  necromantic  powers ;  and  even  now  it  occasionally 
happens  that  an  old  woman  of  eccentric  habits  is  accused  of  practising  the  arts  of 
the  “  weird  sisters.”  They  hold  the  doctrine  of  fatalism,  and  believe  that  their 
own  exertions  are  of  little  use ;  hence  they  are  indolent,  prodigal,  and  careless 
as  to  their  lives  or  personal  cleanliness,  and  are  content  to  sacrifice  all,  to 
satisfy  the  common  cravings  of  nature. 

All  moral  and  social  obligations  are  destroyed ;  the  links  which  hold  together 
the  social  chain  in  other  parts  of  England  are  utterly  separated  in  the  manu¬ 
facturing  districts. 

You  look  in  vain  for  that  marked  respect  from  man  to  master  which  distin¬ 
guishes  the  deportment  of  the  labourers  in  other  parts  of  England  ;  all  distinctions 
are  levelled.  If  you  ask  a  person  employed  in  a  mill  or  factory  who  he  works  for, 
no  matter  what  his  employer’s  rank  or  station,  whether  a  member  of  parliament, 
magistrate,  merchant,  or  manufacturer,  it  is  Tommy  this,  or  Bobby  ox  Jemmy  such 
a  one. 

The  stoppage  of  a  mill  from  accident  or  change  of  machinery  will  throw  per 
haps  five  or  six  hundred, persons  out  of  employ  ;  and  on  recommencing  work,  but 
few  of  the  same  hands  are  again  employed. 
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It  is  common  to  find  the  husband  working  at  one  factory,  the  wife  at  another, 
and  the  children  at  a  third,  in  different  parts  of  the  town.  In  many  cases  the 
parents  will  drive  their  children  to  work  with  cruel  inhumanity,  and  compel  them 
to  continue  a  round  of  labour  worse  than  slavery,  whilst  they  remain  themselves 
at  home  in  a  state  of  idleness  and  filth. 

A  most  demoralizing  custom  prevails  of  allowing  children  to  become  their  own 
masters  at  a  very  early  age.  Boys  and  girls  are  free  agents  at  13  or  14  years  of 
age  ;  they  bargain  with  their  parents  to  pay  them  perhaps  Is.  6d.  or  2$  per  week 
for  their  “  meat,”  if  indeed  they  remain  with  them,  and  cannot  get  accommodated 
cheaper  elsewhere,  and  the  balance  of  their  wages  is  consumed  in  debauchery  or 
extravagance  on  the  Saturday  nights  and  Sundays.  To  this  ruinous  custom, 
together  with  the  promiscuous  association  of  hundreds  of  young  persons  of  both 
sexes  in  the  heated  atmosphere  of  the  factories,  may  be  attributed  the  numerous 
precocious  marriages  which  have  produced  a  large  portion  of  the  misery  and 
destitution  of  the  poor  in  the  manufacturing  towns.  Upon  this  practice  of  al¬ 
lowing  children  to  receive  and  expend  their  own  wages,  common  in  the  manu¬ 
facturing  towns,  Mr.  Rayner,  a  highly  respectable  medical  gentleman  of  Stockport, 
to  whom  I  am  indebted  for  some  valuable  observations,  in  a  communication 
which  I  received  from  him,  makes  the  following  remarks. 

“Children,  before  they  attain  their  majority,  who  are  employed,  are  allowed  to 
receive  their  wages  and  to  stipulate  with  their  parents  about  the  sum  to  be  paid 
by  them  for  weekly  board ;  and  if,  as  is  sometimes  the  case,  the  sum  required  ex¬ 
ceeds  that  of  a  neighbouring  house,  their  roof  is  forsaken,  they  lose  the  benefit  of 
a  parent's  instruction  and  watchfulness,  and  by  becoming  their  own  masters  at 
such  an  improper  age,  are  soon  overtaken  by  one  kind  of  distress  or  other.” 

The  above  facts  may  be  reckoned  amongst  the  causes  of  intemperance  and 
destitution,  as  holding  a  very  prominent  position,  and  much  evil  would  be  pre¬ 
vented  by  altering  such  a  state  of  things. 

The  custom  of  paying  the  wages  of  workmen  at  public-houses  or  places  where 
intoxicating  liquors  are  sold  does  not  prevail  to  any  extent  in  Manchester,  but  a 
practice  has  been  followed  by  some  manufacturers,  quite  as  injurious  as  paying 
their  workmen  in  public-houses,  and  leads  to  the  same  consequences. 

Mr.  Rayner,  of  Stockport,  in  allusion  to  this  practice,  states — 

“The  method  of  paying  wages  in  tallies  too  often  leads  to  intemperance  and  bad 
associations.  The  hands  being  linked  have  to  adjourn  to  a  beer-shop  to  be 
enabled  to  divide  their  wages  which  have  been  paid  to  them  in  a  large  sum.  There 
frequently  follows  hard  drinking  and  gaming,  with  their  consequences.  It  is  no 
uncommon  thing  to  drink  and  game  away  half  a  week’s  wages  before  quitting,  on 
those  occasions  ;  where  such  is  the  case,  the  latter  part  of  the  week  is  unprovided 
for,  and  thus  the  family  is  made  to  suffer  by  being  deprived  of  a  sufficient  quan¬ 
tity  of  good  and  nutritious  aliment  during  this  period.” 

“There  is  an  entire  want  of  instruction  or  example  in  learning  the  plainest  ele¬ 
ments  of  domestic  economy  ;  and  this  single  circumstance  goes  far  to  explain 
many  of  the  improvident  habits  which  form  a  chief  part  of  the  curse  upon  their 
social  condition.  No  earnings,  however  liberal,  can  compensate  for  this.  It  at 
once  robs  the  home  of  the  labouring  man  of  every  chance  of  being  rightly  or  even 
decently  conducted.  If  minute  economy,  which  is  the  only  true  economy,  is  to  be 
of  service,  it  must  be  carefully  taught,  and  with  the  best  means  of  furnishing  the 
supplies  of  a  family,  and  making  these  supplies  go  to  their  utmost  length ;  of  all 
these  essentials  to  the  head  of  a  household,  the  wife  is  utterly  ignorant,  and  her 
arrangements,  if  arrangements  they  can  be  called,  where  every  thing  is  left  to 
chance,  are  characterised  by  sluttish  waste,  negligence,  carelessness  as  to  the 
quality  of  food,  and  indifference  as  to  the  mode  of  cooking,  and  an  absence  of  all 
that  tidiness,  cleanliness  and  forethought,  which  are  requisite  to  a  good  house¬ 
wife.”* 

*  Mr.  Gaitskell’s  Pamphlet. 
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COMPARATIVE  ECONOMY, 

It  is  unquestionably  true  that  the  deplorable  state  of  destitution  and  wretched¬ 
ness  which  I  have  endeavoured  to  describe  might  in  most  cases  have  been 
averted  by  common  prudence  and  economy.  In  the  manufacturing  towns,  the 
aggregate  income  of  a  family  is  comparatively  large,  but  the  practice  of  allowing 
children  and  youths  to  receive  and  appropriate  their  own  wages  renders,  from  so 
many  heads  of  profuse  expenditure,  the  separate  incomes  quite  inadequate  which, 
under  combined  and  economical  management,  would  be  more  than  sufficient  to 
supply  the  wants  of  a  large  family. 

The  ruinous  state  of  ignorance  in  all  matters  of  domestic  economy  under  which 
they  live  entails  upon  them  habitual  destitution  in  their  household  managements. 

The  disgusting  habits  of  self-indulgence,  in  both  males  and  females,  at  the  beer 
and  spirit  shops,  with  their  want  of  economy  in  expending  their  weekly  income, 
keeps  them  in  a  continued  state  of  destitution  and  filth,  and  explains  the  reason 
why  some  families  of  the  labouring  classes  support  themselves  in  cleanliness  and 
comparative  comfort  with  limited  means,  whilst  others,  with  the  largest  amount  of 
income,  are  always  to  be  found  in'a  state  of  want  and  wretchedness.  The  following 
cases  will  serve  as  examples  : 


Contrast  in  the  Economy  of  Families. 

1.  1. 


Cellar  in  Wellington-court,  Cliorlton- 
upon-Medlock ;  a  man,  his  wife  and 
seven  children;  income  per  week,  ll.  1  Is. ; 
rent  Is.  6d  per  week;  three  beds  for 
seven,  in  a  dark,  unventilated  back  room, 
bed-covering  of  the  meanest  and  scan¬ 
tiest  kind  —  the  man  and  wife  occu¬ 
pying  the  front  room  as  a  sleeping- 
room  for  themselves,  in  which  the 
whole  family  take  their  food  and  spend 
their  leisure  time  ;  here  the  family  in  a 
■filthy  destitute  state,  with  an  income 
averaging  3s.  5%d.  each  per  week,  four 
being  children  under  11  years  of  age. 


In  a  dwelling-house  in  Chorlton 
union,  containing  one  sitting-room  and 
two  bed-rooms.  A  man,  his  wife  and 
three  children  :  rent  2s.  6d.  per  week  ; 
income  per  week  12s.  6d.,  being  an 
average  of  2s.  6d.  per  week  for  each 
person.  Here,  with  a  sickly  man,  the 
house  presented  an  appearance  of 
comfort  in  every  part,  as  also  the  bed¬ 
ding  was  in  good  order. 


2. 

Cellar  in  York-street,  Ohorlton- 
upon-Medlock ;  a  man  a  hand-loom 
weaver,  his  wife  and  family  (one 
daughter  married,  with  her  husband 
forms  part  of  the  family),  comprising 
altogether  seven  persons ;  income  21. 
7s.  or  6s.  8 ^d.  per  head,  rent  2s.  Here, 
with  the  largest  amount  of  income,  the 
family  occupy  two  filthy,  damp,  un¬ 
wholesome  cellars,  one  of  which  is  a 
back  place  without  pavement  or  floor¬ 
ing  of  any  kind,  occupied  by  the  loom 
of  the  family  and  used  as  a  sleeping 
room  for  the  married  couple  and  single 
daughter. 

3. 

John  Salt,  of  Carr  Bank  (labourer), 
wages  12s.  per  week;  a  wife,  and  one 
child  aged  15;  he  is  a  drunken,  dis¬ 
orderly  fellow,  and  very  much  in  debt. 


2. 

In  a  dwelling-house,  Stove-stree 
one  sitting-room,  one  kitchen  and  two 
bed-rooms,  rent  4s.  per  week.  A  poor 
widows  with  a  daughter  also  a  widow, 
with  ten  children,  making  together  13 
in  family  ;  income  1/.  6s.  per  week, 
averaging  2s.  per  head  per  week  ;  here 
there  is  every  appearance  of  cleanliness 
and  comfort. 


3. 

George  Hall,  of  Carr  Bank  (labourer) 
wages  10s.  per  week;  has  reared  ten 
children  ;  he  is  in  cemfortable  circum 
stances. 
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4.  4. 


William  Haynes,  of  Oakamoore 
(wire-drawer),  wages  ]l.  per  week  ;  he 
has  a  wife  and  five  children ;  he  is  in 
debt,  and  his  family  is  shamefully  neg¬ 
lected. 

5. 

George  Locket,  of  Kingsley  (boat¬ 
man),  wages  18$.  per  week,  with  a  wife 
and  seven  children ;  his  family  are  in  a 
miserable  condition. 

6. 

John  Banks,  of  Cheadle  (collier), 
wages  18$.  per  week,  wife  and  three 
children  ;  his  house  is  in  a  filthy  state, 
and  the  furniture  not  worth  10$. 

7. 

William  Weaver,  of  Kingsley  (boat¬ 
man),  wages  18$.  per  week,  wife  and 
three  children;  he  is  a  drunken,  dis¬ 
orderly  fellow,  and  his  family  entirely 
destitute. 

8. 

Richard  Barlow,  of  Cheadle  (labour¬ 
er),  wages  12$.  per  week ;  wife  and  five 
children,  in  miserable  circumstance,  not 
a  bed  to  lie  on. 

9. 

Thomas  Bartlem,  of  Tean  (labourer), 
wages  14$.  per  week,  his  wife  earns  7$. 
per  week,  five  children ;  he  is  very 
much  in  debt,  home  neglected. 


John  Hammonds,  of  Woodhead 
(collier),  wages  18$.  per  week  ;  has  six 
children  to  support ;  he  is  a  steady  man 
and  saving  money. 

5. 

George  Mosley,  of  Kingsley  (collier), 
wages  18$.  per  week;  he  has  a  wife 
and  seven  children ;  he  is  saving 
money. 

6. 

William  Faulkner,  of  Tean  (tape- 
weaver),  wages  18$.  per  week;  supports 
his  wife  and  seven  children,  without 
assistance. 

7. 

Charles  Rushton,  of  Lightwood- 
fields,  wages  14$.  per  week ;  he  sup¬ 
ports  his  wife  and  five  children  in 
credit. 

8. 

William  Sargeant,  of  Lightwood- 
fields  (labourer),  wages  13$.  a  week; 
he  has  a  wife  and  six  children,  whom 
he  supports  comfortably. 

9. 

William  Box,  of  Teane  (tape-weaver), 
wages  18$.  or  20$.  per  week;  supports 
his  wife  in  bad  health,  and  five  chil¬ 
dren. 


10. 


10. 


Thomas  Johnson,  of  Tean  (black¬ 
smith),  wages  18$.  per  week,  his  wife 
earns  7$.  per  week,  three  children  ;  he 
is  very  much  in  debt,  and  his  family 
grossly  neglected. 


Ralph  Faulkner,  of  Tean  (tape- 
weaver),  wages  18$.  or  20$.  per  week; 
supports  a  wife  and  five  children,  three 
of  them  are  deaf  and  dumb. 


There  are  circumstances  attending  the  local  position  of  Manchester  which 
might  be  urged  in  palliation  of  some  of  the  habits  of  the  working  classes. 

There  are  no  public  walks  or  places  of  recreation  by  which  the  thousands  of 
labourers  or  families  can  relieve  the  tedium  of  their  monotonous  employment. 
Pent  up  in  a  close,  dusty  atmosphere  from  half-past  five  or  six  o’clock  in  the 
morning  till  seven  or  eight  o’clock  at  night,  from  week  to  week,  without  change, 
without  intermission,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  they  fly  to  the  spirit  and 
beer  shops  and  the  dancing-house  on  the  Saturday  nights  to  seek  those,  to  them, 
pleasures  and  comforts  which  their  own  destitute  and  comfortless  homes  deny. 

“  Manchester  is  singularly  destitute  of  those  resources  which  conduce  at  once  to 
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health  and  recreation.  With  a  teeming  population,  literally  overflowing  her  bound¬ 
aries,  she  has  no  public  walks  or  resorts,  either  for  the  youthful  or  the  adult  portion 
of  the  community  to  snatch  an  hour’s  enjoyment. 

The  prospect  of  obtaining  any  wide  area  to  be  appropriated  as  a  public  walk 
or  otherwise  for  the  use  of  the  labouring  classes  becomes  more  remote  each  year, 
as  the  value  of  the  land  within  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  town  increases* 

The  town  council  of  Liverpool  has  in  the  most  praiseworthy  manner  instituted 
an  inquiry  into  the  condition  of  the  poor  of  that  town.  It  is  proposed  to  erect 
baths  for  the  accommodation  of  the  poor,  and  to  establish  public  walks  and  places 
of  recreation  for  the  public,  at  an  expense  of  100, U00/. ;  should  this  be  accom¬ 
plished,  it  will  indeed  be  creditable  to  the  liberality  and  attention  of  the  legislature 
of  that  important  town. 

The  princely  gift  of  Mr.  Strutt  to  the  town  of  Derby  for  the  recreation  of  the 
inhabitants  of  that  important  and  increasing  town  is  beyond  all  praise. 

It  is  useless  to  attempt  by  argument,  with  persons  so  debased  as  a  vast  portion 
of  the  manufacturing  population  is,  to  convince  them  of  the  necessity  of  altering 
their  habits,  or  of  the  possibility  of  bettering  their  condition  by  abstinence  and 
cleanliness. 

“  Use  is  second  nature,’’  and  this  is  true,  whether  applied  to  man  or  brute. 
Sir  Edward  Parry  will,  I  am  sure,  pardon  me  for  relating  an  anecdote  which  he 
told  me  in  illustration  of  the  influence  of  habit  in  animals. 

On  Sir  Edward’s  last  voyage  to  the  north,  he  had  two  doss  on  board  his  ship, 
one  a  terrier,  obtained  from  a  respectable  family,  and  the  other  a  half-bred  bull¬ 
dog,  purchased  from  a  journeyman  butcher. 

The  terrier,  from  its  first  entrance  on  board  the  ship,  took  up  his  quarters  with 
the  officers  in  the  cabin,  whilst  the  bull-dog  as  naturally  preferred  the  forecastle 
with  the  sailors. 

The  officers  of  the  ship  were  desirous  of  conquering  the  prejudices  of  the  bull¬ 
dog,  and  were  anxious  to  keep  him  as  an  inmate  of  the  cabin  also ;  they  coaxed 
and  encouraged  him  in  every  imaginable  way,  but  to  no  purpose,  nothing  could 
induce  him  to  prefer  more  gentlemanly  habits,  he  wou'd  not  leave  the  company  of 
the  sailors  ;  whilst  the  terrier  equally  shunned  the  sailors,  being  accustomed  to 
better  society  and  more  cleanly  habits.  So  with  the  working  classes  in  the  manu¬ 
facturing  districts  :  from  their  infancy  they  are  accustomed  to  one  continued  state 
of  destitution  and  filth,  and  it  becomes  so  habitual  to  them,  that  it  is  positively 
inflicting  on  them  great  imaginary  hardship  and  even  cruelty  to  compel  them  to 
conform  to  cleanliness  and  decent  conduct. 

“  The  truth  is,  that  below  a  certain  grade  of  poverty,  the  preventive  check  of 
moral  restraint  has  no  power ;  twenty-five  years  of  observation  of  the  habits  of  the 
poor  have  shown  me  that  there  are  none  among  whom  population  makes  so  rapid 
progress,  as  those  who  see  continually  around  them  examples  of  utter  destitution 
and  misery.  In  such  circumstances  men  hardly  look  forward  to  the  future  more 
than  animals.” 

“  It  may  be  asked,  how  can  these  wretched  beings,  scarcely  able  to  procure  a 
meal’s  meat,  be  expected  to  be  more  cleanly  in  their  habits?  or  how  can  they,  who 
have  scarcely  a  rag  to  cover  them,  and  who  are  obliged  for  want  of  bed-clothes  to 
sleep  under  the  raiment  they  wear  by  day,  change  their  bedding  clothes  ?” 

If  you  mark  the  people  who  have  fallen  thus  low,  or  watch  the  future  progress 
of  children  brought  up  in  this  state  of  misery  and  degradation,  you  look  in  vain 
for  the  principle  of  moral  restraint,  or  for  indications  of  prudential  motives  coun¬ 
teracting  the  natural  tendency  of  human  passions.  Many  of  the  children  die 
miserably  in  early  youth,  and  those  who  survive  are  uniformly  reckless  and 
improvident.f 

Several  gentlemen  in  Manchester  have  with  most  praiseworthy  exertions  esta¬ 
blished  lyceums  for  the  entertainment  and  instruction  of  the  working  classes,  and 
the  results  have  given  them  no  cause  to  regret  their  kind  and  laudable  interference 
on  their  behalf. 

“  The  great  object  of  these  institutions  is  to  find  some  substitute  for  the  ale- 
*  History  of  Manchester. 

t  Hr.  Alison  on  the  Management  of  the  Poor  in  Scotland. 
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house.  People  go  to  the  lyceums  after  their  work  is  done,  at  hardly  any  expense. 
No  strong  liquors  are  permitted,  but  there  is  a  comfortable  warm  room,  provided 
with  books,  periodicals,  and  newspapers,  where  they  can  spend  their  time  until 
10  o’clock  in  the  evening.  Their  success  has  been  marvellous.”* 

There  are  at  present  three  extensive  lyceums,  namely,  the  Salford,  the  Great 
Ancoats-street,  and  the  Chorlton-upon-Medlock. 

The  Salford  lycenm  was  established  in  December,  1838,  and  the  subscriptions 
received  from  24th  January,  1839,  to  24th  March,  1840,  were  as  follows  : — 

Life  members  . .  22 

Yearly .  55 

Half-yearly .  77 

Quarterly . 1,863 


Total  in  one  year  and  two  months  ....  2,017 

Of  this  number  there  were  merchants,  manufacturers,  and  professional 

men . 48 

Book-keepers,  clerks,  salesmen,  and  warehousemen . 253 

Mechanics,  engineers,  founders,  and  mill  hands  .......  838 

Engravers,  pattern  designers,  and  calico-printers  .......  285 

Joiners,  plumbers,  carvers  and  gilders,  masons,  and  painters  ...  179 

Butchers,  bakers,  and  brewers  ............  27 

Shop-keepers,  tailors,  drapers,  and  shoe-makers . 113 

Letter-press  printers  and  bookbinders .  53 

Hair-dressers  . . 11 

Boys  and  females  undescribed  ,  169 

Undescribed  males . 41 


Total  .  .  .  .  2,017 

The  lyceum  in  Great  Ancoats-street  was  established  in  September,  1838,  and 
on  25th  December,  1839,  there  were  715  subscribers,  namely — 

Annual . 86 

Half-yearly .  2 

Quarterly . 627 


715 

32  of  whom  were  under  14  years  of  age. 

214  between  14  and  21 ;  and 
469  above  21. 

Merchants,  manufacturers,  &c . 10 

Professional  men . 4 

Schoolmasters  . .  6 

Shop-keepers,  master  tradesmen,  and  their  assistants . 137 

Warehousemen  and  book-keepers . 132 

Engravers  and  pattern  designers  ............  7 

Spinners,  weavers,  and  other  mill  hands . .  102 

Other  trades  connected  with  the  manufactures  of  the  town,  as  dyers, 

calico-printers . 22 

Fustian  cutters,  &c.. . 37 

Sundry  handicraft  trades . 85 

No  profession . 7 

School  boys . 22 

Females . 57 


715 

*  Lord  Brougham’s  Speech  in  the  House  of  Lords,  April  22,  1837. 
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The  Chorlton-upon-Medlock  Lyceum  was  established  in  December?  1838.  The 
members  amounted  to  1,260  in  1839,  as  follows: — 


Professional  men,  merchants,  manufacturers,  and  agents  ......  65 

Undescribed . 42 

Shopkeepers . 51 

Clerks,  salesmen,  and  warehousemen . 171 

Shopmen,  packers,  porters,  office  boys,  &c . 154 

Mechanics,  engineers,  founders,  and  metal  workers . 95 

Joiners,  cabinetmakers,  and  workers  in  wood . 99 

Masons,  bricklayers,  plasterers,  plumbers,  and  painters . 40 

Gardeners,  coachmakers,  brushmakers,  and  cardmakers . 16 

Butchers,  bakers,  brewers,  and  confectioners  . . 23 

Tailors,  hatters,  shoemakers,  stockmakers,  and  carriers . 30 

Calico-printers,  pattern-designers,  engravers,  and  dyers . 90 

Weavers  and  factory- workers . 175 

Reedmakers,  and  fustian  cutters . 10 

Letter-press  printers,  bookbinders,  and  hair-dressers .  8 

Colliers,  labourers,  watchmen,  &c.  7 

[  Youths  undescribed . 118 


1,194 

Joined  since  ....  66 


1,260 

Of  these  1,260,  it  is  said  that  865  may  quite  fairly  be  considered  operatives,  and 
of  the  rest  many  may  be  presumed  to  subscribe  rather  for  others’  benefit  than 
their  own.  The  subscribers,  I  believe,  have  rather  increased  than  otherwise,  and 
therefore  it  may  be  estimated  that  the  numbers  already  stated  have  contributed 
to  the  lyceum  institutions,  say 


Salford . * . 2,017 

Great  Ancoats- street .  715 

Chorlton-upon-Medlock . 1,260 


3,992 


It  must  not  be  assumed  that  the  present  members  amount  to  that  number,  for, 
trifling  as  the  subscription  may  appear,  2s.  per  quarter,  it  is  beyond  the  power  of 
many  to  continue  even  this  small  payment  regularly,  and  hence  the  members  fluc¬ 
tuate  both  in  numbers  and  character.  The  object  of  the  lyceums  is  to  facilitate  and 
promote  the  moral  and  intellectual  improvement  of  both  sexes. 

I  have  forwarded  with  this  Report  copies  of  the  rules  and  other  particular 
relating  to  these  useful  institutions  ;  and  it  would  confer  a  lasting  benefit  on  tff 
working  classes  if  some  means  could  be  devised  by  which  the  directors  coulu 
obtain,  without  payment  from  the  society,  the  services  of  lecturers  on  popular  and 
useful  subjects. 

Many  of  the  operatives  have  evinced  a  creditable  desire  to  improve  their  minds, 
and  have  availed  themselves  of  the  opportunities  thus  afforded,  and  have  exhibited 
a  degree  of  intelligence  that  would  not  disgrace  men  in  the  higher  ranks  oi 
life  ;  and  the  advantages  arising  from  the  instruction  thus  afforded  is  proved  from 
the  following  facts,  related  to  me  by  Mr.  Peacock,  a  gentleman  to  whom  the 
working  classes  are  indebted  for  the  great  interest  he  takes  in  their  welfare. 

On  the  formation  of  the  Salford  Lyceum,  the  choice  of  newspapers  and  periodi¬ 
cals  was  left  to  a  committee  of  working  men  ;  it  was  at  the  time  when  the  opera¬ 
tives  had  been  worked  upon  by  the  inflammatory  harangues  of  some  of  the 
Chartist  leaders,  and  the  “  Northern  Star”  was  selected  as  one  of  the  weekly  news¬ 
papers.  Mr.  Peacock  ventured  to  reason  with  them,  and  reminded  them  that  the 
subscriptions  required  of  the  members  were  not  sufficient  to  pay  the  expenses  ot 
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the  institution  ;  that  many  of  their  more  wealthy  neighbours  and  friends  kindly 
contributed  by  annual  gifts  to  support  the  society,  and  suggested  that  it  might 
injure  the  society  by  appropriating  any  part  of  the  funds  to  the  support  of  a  news¬ 
paper  conducted  upon  such  principles  as  those  advocated  by  the  Northern  Star, 
but  they  heeded  not  his  suggestions,  they  would  have  the  Northern  Star.  After 
a  few  months,  or  as  soon  as  the  members  had  experienced  the  advantages  to 
be  derived  from  such  associations,  and  had  become  better  acquainted  with  their 
own  interest,  the  same  committee,  without  the  interference  of  any  person,  unani¬ 
mously  determined  to  discontinue  the  Northern  Star  ;  and  it  has  never  been  since 
admitted  in  the  Lyceum. 

At  one  time  the  operatives  were  in  the  habit  of  attending,  after  their  day’s 
work,  with  dirty  hands  and  faces,  constituting  literally  a  meeting  of  the  “un¬ 
washed.”  Dr.  Epps,  in  delivering  a  lecture,  humorously  attributed  the  cause  and 
spread  of  contagious  disorders  to  a  want  of  cleanliness,  and  explained  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  washing  their  flesh  ;  a  remarkable  improvement  in  their  personal  appear¬ 
ance  immediately  followed,  and  the  members  have  ever  since  attended  with  clean 
hands  and  faces. 

An  immense  number  of  the  small  houses  occupied  by  the  poorer  classes  in 
the  suburbs  of  Manchester  are  of  the  most  superficial  character;  they  are  built 
by  the  members  of  building  clubs,  and  other  individuals,  and  new  cottages  are 
erected  with  a  rapidity  that  astonishes  persons  who  are  unacquainted  with  their 
flimsy  structure.  They  have  certainly  avoided  the  objectionable  mode  of  forming 
underground  dwellings,  but  have  run  into  the  opposite  extreme,  having  neither 
cellar  nor  foundation. 

The  walls  are  only  half  brick  thick,  or  what  the  bricklayers  call  “  Brick 
Noggin,”  and  the  whole  of  the  materials  are  slight  and  unfit  for  the  purpose, 

I  have  been  told  of  a  man  who  had  built  a  row  of  these  houses  ;  and  on  visit¬ 
ing  them  one  morning  after  a  storm,  found  the  whole  of  them  levelled  with  the 
ground ;  and  in  another  part  of  Manchester,  a  place  with  houses  even  of  a  better 
order  has  obtained  the  appellation  of  “  Pickpocket  Rowf  from  the  known  insecure 
and  unsubstantial  nature  of  the  buildings. 

I  recollect  a  bricklayer  near  London  complaining  loudly  of  having  to  risk  his 
credit  by  building  a  house  with  9-inch  walls,  and  declared  it  would  be  like  “  Jack 
Straw’s  House,’'  neither  “  wind  tight  nor  water  tight his  astonishment  would 
have  been  great,  had  he  been  told  that  thousands  of  houses  occupied  by  the 
labouring  classes  are  erected  with  walls  of  4^  inch  thickness. 

The  building  land  is  not  let,  asln  the’south,  on  lease,  but  on  a  perpetual  ground- 
rent,  or  chief-rent  as  it  is  called  here,  at  per  square  yard,  and  not,  as  in  London, 
at  per  foot  frontage. 

The  chief  rents  differ  materially  according  to  the  situation,  but  are  in  all  cases 
high ;  and  thus  arises  the  inducement  to  pack  the  houses  so  close. 

They  are  built  back  to  back,  without  ventilation  or  drainage  ;  and,  like  a  honey¬ 
comb,  every  particle  of  space  is  occupied.  Double  rows  cf  these  houses  form 
courts,  with  perhaps  a  pump  at  one  end  and  a  privy  at  the  other,  common  to  the 
occupants  of  about  twenty  houses. 

1  have  not  been  able  to  obtain  any  correct  return  of  the  number  of  houses 
built  by  the  various  building-clubs  or  societies. 

A  gentleman  conversant  with  these  subjects  irtformed  me  that  there  had  pro¬ 
bably  been,  from  the  commencement,  150  of  these  building  societies.  Taking  each 
club  at  100  shares  of  100/.  each,  there  must  have  been  raised  in  this  manner  for 
building  cottages  1,500,000/.;  and  calculating  each  house  to  cost  60/.,  which  is  a 
high  average,  there  has  been  not  less  than  25,000  houses  erected  by  building 
societies  in  Manchester  and  the  adjacent  townships. 

These  building  clubs  have  doubtless  induced  many  to  adopt  frugal  habits,  in 
order  to  become  owners  of  cottages  ;  but  I  am  afraid  it  will  be  found  that  the 
promoters  of  them  are  not  free  from  selfish  and  interested  motives. 

The  members  engage  to  pay  by  subscription  or  instalment  105.  per  month. 

Thus  every  second  month,  in  a  club  of  100  shares,  they  have  100/.  available 
for  building  ;  and  this  is  disposed  of  in  the  following  manner : 

A  day  is  fixed  when  the  amount  is  to  be  tendered  for,  and  those  who  will  make 
the  greatest  sacrifice,  or  allow  the  largest  discount,  may  obtain  the  amount. 
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If  a  member  have  fixed  upon  a  spot  and  is  desirous  of  building  a  cottage,  he  is 
perhaps  induced  to  offer  10/.  for  the  immediate  payment  of  the  100/.;  another 
may  probably  offer  15/.  or  20/.,  that  is  to  say,  they  are  willing  to  receive  80/., 
85/.,  or  90/.  present  payment  for  their  100/.  share  in  the  society. 

Their  monthly  instalments,  to  complete  their  engagements  to  the  club,  are 
secured  by  a  mortgage  upon  the  houses,  the  money  being  only  advanced  as  the 
building  progresses.  In  this  manner  a  member  is  enabled  to  get  a  house  built  in 
his  own  name,  by  the  time  he  has  paid  20s.  to  the  society. 

The  first  applicants  for  the  money  are  those  who  have  the  strongest  induce¬ 
ments  to  procure  the  advance  and  offer  the  largest  discounts.  The  heavy  dis¬ 
counts  allowed  for  the  advances,  and  the  forfeitures  by  non-performance  of  the 
conditions,  enable  those  members  who  can  wait,  and  are  interested  in  establishing 
these  societies,  to  get  abundantly  paid  for  their  outlay  and  exertions. 

The  following  statement,  published  by  the  “  Manchester  Statistical  Society,  on 
the  Condition  of  the  Working  Classes,”  prepared  by  a  committee  from  information 
obtained  by  personal  visits  from  house  to  house,  by  four  intelligent  agents,  at 
considerable  cost  to  the  society  during  the  years  1834,  1835,  and  1836,  will  serve 
to  explain,  to  a  certain  extent,  the  nature  of  the  dwellings  of  the  manufacturing 
population  in  Manchester. 


Rents  of  the  Dwellings  examined. 


Number  of  Dwellings. 

Total  of 

Manchester. 

Salford. 

Manchester 
and  Salford. 

Paying 

a  weekly  rent  of  Is.  and  under 

• 

184 

12 

196 

s  *  dm 

s.  d. 

Ditto  exceeding  1  0,  not  exceeding 

1  6 

• 

2935 

950 

3885 

Do. 

do. 

1  6 

do. 

2  0 

• 

3585 

1200 

4785 

Do. 

do. 

2  0 

do. 

2  6 

• 

4913 

1711 

6624 

Do. 

do. 

2  6 

do. 

3  0 

• 

4939 

2068 

7007 

Do. 

do. 

3  0 

do. 

3  6 

« 

3121 

1298 

4419 

Do. 

do. 

3  6 

do. 

4  0 

• 

3031 

949 

3980 

Do. 

do. 

4  0 

do. 

4  6 

«< 

1614 

465 

2079 

Do. 

do. 

4  6 

do. 

5  0 

1226 

428 

1654 

Do. 

do. 

5  0 

do. 

5  6 

• 

582 

141 

723 

Do. 

do. 

5  6 

do. 

6  0 

• 

393 

85 

478 

Do. 

do. 

6  0 

do. 

6  6 

• 

346 

46 

392 

Do. 

do. 

6  6 

do. 

7  0 

• 

87 

30 

117 

Do. 

do. 

7  0 

do. 

7  6 

• 

101 

5 

106 

Do. 

do. 

7  6 

do. 

8  0 

• 

161 

31 

192 

Do. 

do. 

8  0 

do. 

8  6 

• 

46 

4 

50 

Do. 

do. 

8  6 

do. 

9  0 

• 

18 

1 

19 

Do. 

do. 

9  0 

•  •  i 

• 

97 

15 

112 

Rents  not  ascertained 

•  • 

t 

807 

99 

906 

• 

28,186 

9538 

37,724 

28,186  dwellings  in  Manchester  at  an  average  weekly  rent  of  2s.  ll^c/. 
9,538  dwellings  in  Salford,  average  weekly  rent  2s.  U)d. 


37 ,724  dwellings  in  Manchester  and  Salford,  weekly  rent  2s.  llrf. 

By  this  statement  it  appears  that  of  the  number  of  dwellings  visited,  amount¬ 
ing  to  37,774,  the  average  weekly  rental  of  8,866  of  these  dwellings  averaged  only 
Is.  6 d.  per  week. 

No  just  estimate,  however,  can  thus  be  formed  of  the  actual  rentals  paid  by  the 
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poorer  classes  in  large  towns  for  their  miserable  dwellings,  nor  of  the  state  of 
degradation  to  which  thousands  of  them  are  reduced. 

The  occupants  of  the  night  asylums  are  chiefly  tramps  and  beggars,  the  cus 
tomary  tenants  of  the  lowest  lodging-houses,  who  find  a  mug  of  coffee,  with  hal 
a-pound  of  bread,  a  warm  room,  and  a  blanket,  far  preferable  to  the  filthy  crowded 
lodging-houses,  with  four  or  five  inmates  in  a  miserable  bed,  at  3df.  each. 

Mr.  Walker,  the  proprietor  of  an  extensive  silk-mill  at  Patricroft,  near  Man¬ 
chester,  describes  the  crowded  state  of  an  Irishman’s  house  near  his  mill  some 
time  back.  The  man  was  employed  by  Mr.  Walker  as  watchman,  and  lived  in  a 
cottage  of  three  small  rooms,  near  the  premises,  without  back  door  or  windows. 
Mr.  Walker  had  engaged  some  fresh  hands  from  a  distance,  and  was  desirous  of 
procuring  lodgings  for  them  near  their  work  ;  he  asked  the  Irishman  if  he  could 
accommodate  them  in  his  house  ;  Paddy  regretted  that  he  had  not  room,  and 
added,  “  Faith ,  1  turned  out  thirty  of  them  to  the  mills  this  morning so  that  at 
9 d.  per  week  each,  he  would  receive  at  the  rate  of  near  407.  per  annum,  as  rent 
for  the  house  for  which  he  probably  paid  2 s.  6 d.  per  week. 

One  shilling  may  be  considered  as  the  minimum  weekly  rent  at  which  the 
owners  or  landlords  will  let  their  cellars  or  rooms,  or  take  the  trouble  to  collect ; 
but  on  inquiry  I  have  found  that  a  second  or  intermediate  class  of  landlords  are 
interested,  and  that  these  shilling  rentals  are  again  sub-let  and  divided  by  the 
tenants  to  a  still  more  needy  class  ;  and  the  rooms  are  not  considered  fully  occu¬ 
pied  while  there  is  space  for  others  to  “  pig,”  or  stow  themselves  on  the  floor; 
and  the  accommodation  is  sought  by  men  and  women  of  the  lowest  grade, 
without  reference  to  sex  or  decency. 

On  asking  the  relieving  officer  of  the  Chorlton-upon-Medlock  union,  if  he  knew 
that  such  a  practice  prevailed,  he  replied,  “  Oh  yes,  it  is  very  common ;  I  know  a 
woman  who  has  taken  a  small  cellar  at  Is.  per  week,  and  she  is  desirous  of 
having  one  or  two  lodgers  to  assist  her  in  paying  the  rent.” 

In  short,  all  my  experience  would  confirm  the  opinion  entertained  by  Mr. 
Walker,  the  late  stipendiary  magistrate  of  Lambeth-street,  that  “  if  facilities 
were  offered,  there  is  no  conceivable  degradation  to  which  portions  of  the  human 
species  might  not  be  reduced  ;  if  you  will  give  the  accommodation,  you  will  get 
the  occupants.  If  you  will  have  marshes  and  stagnant  waters,  you  will  there 
have  suitable  animals;  and  the  only  way  of  getting  rid  of  them  is  by  draining  the 
marshes.” 

An  exposition  of  this  deplorable  state  of  society  would  perhaps  imply  censure 
on  those  to  whom  the  police  or  municipal  arrangements  are  entrusted;  but  no 
blame  can  fairly  be  attributed  to  the  local  authorities. 

In  no  place  in  England  can  more  anxiety  be  shown  to  remedy  the  evils  which 
I  have  described  ;  or  more  humane  and  philanthropic  desires  evinced  to  improve 
the  condition  of  the  poor,  than  those  which  exist  on  the  part  of  the  wealthier 
classes  in  Manchester  ;  and  the  following  statement,  made  up  to  the  end  of 
October  in  the  past  year,  of  the  improvements  within  the  last  eight  or  nine  years, 
since  the  obtainment  of  the  Manchester  Police  Act  in  1830,  will  prove  that  the 
Commissioners  have  not  been  inattentive  to  their  duties,  as  far  as  their  functions 
enable  them  to  act. 


Number  of  streets  paved  and  sewered 

<» 

181. 

Miles. 

Yards. 

Length  of  streets  paved  and  sewered  . 

16 

540 

Length  of  main  sewers  formed 

15 

678 

Length  of  cross  sewers  formed  . 

5 

1223 

Surface  of  streets  paved,  289,971  square 

yards. 

The  town  of  Manchester  exhibits  evident  marks  of  improvement  by  these  grati¬ 
fying  exertions  of  the  local  authorities;  but  the  evils  in  several  localities,  I  am 
afraid,  are  too  deep  rooted,  and  are  of  that  extent  and  magnitude,  that  they  will 
require  more  extensive  powers  than  those  possessed  by  the  Police  Commissioners, 
under  the  Manchester  Improvement  Act,  passed  in  the  years  1830  and  1832  to 
eradicate  them. 
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The  preceding  statement  of  cottage  tenements  and  dwellings  is  confined  to 
Manchester  and  Salford ;  but,  in  order  to  obtain  more  extended  information  on 
this  interesting  and  important  subject,  I  prepared  a  form  and  sent  it  to  each 
union,  under  the  regulations  of  your  Board  in  the  district  then  assigned  to  me,  of 
which  the  following  is  a  copy: 
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Third  Class  of  Cottages,  or  Tenements,  Rents 
above  2s.  6 d.  and  not  exceeding  4s.  per  Week. 

£  SaiATJJ  papIA 

-ojd  pun  ‘pauinjp  Xpiadojd  Xaqj  ajy 

i  sjapog 

pun  snaAQ  qjuv  P^PIAOjd  Xaqj  aiy 

•uoivnpnoadg  34*Aud 
Xq  Rinq  jo  ‘jauAvo  pang  ‘jajnpnj 
-nunj^  .xaqpqAV  ejauA\o  jo  aoijduasaQ 

•Xgnnuun 

qona  no  sjindag  jo  JS03  a{qnqojg 

•saSnjjoo 

jo  uoijdijosaQ  sxqi  jo  uoipajg  jo  jsoq 

•X[qaaA\  anxoani  jo 
saSn^  jo  junoray  ajqnqojd  pun  ‘raaqj 
SuiXdnaao  snosjaj  jo  uoijduosag  aqx 

•sjuauiauax  Jo  saSnjpo  jo  jaqunifq 

Second  Class  of  Cottages  or  Tenements,  Bents 
above  Is.  6 d.  and  not  exceeding  2s.  6 d.  per  Week. 

£saiAuj  qji.w  papiA 

-oid  pan  pauitup  Xiradoid  Xaqj  ary 

isiapog 

ao  suaAO  qjiM  papiAord  Xaqj  ary 

•noijnpiaads  ajnAud 

Xq  qtnq  jo  ‘jouayo  punq  ‘jajnpnj 
-niiKjij  jaqjaq.w  *iauMO  jo  uoijduasa<j 

•Xqnnuun 

qana  no  sjindag  jo  jsoq  aiqnqojg 

•saSnjjoo 

jo  uoitdi-iosaQ  siqj  jo  uoipajg  jo  jsoq 

*Xi>{aa^\  auioauj  jo 
sa§n^\  jo  junouiy  ajqnqojd  pun  ‘maqj 
SuiXdnaoo  suosjag  jo  uoiiduosaQ  aqx 

•sjuaaiauax  *o  saSnjjoo  jo  laqum^ 

Lowest  Class  of  Cottages  or  Tenements,  Rents 
not  exceeding  Is.  6 d.  per  week. 

£  631AUX  qjiA\  paptA 
-ojd  pan  ‘pauitup  Xpiedojd  Xaqj  ajy 

£  sjagog 

jo  suaAO  qjtAA  papiAOjd  Xaqj  aiy 

•aoijn{noady  ajcAud 
Xq  jgnq  jo  ‘jauAvo  punq  ‘jajnpnj 
-nunj^  jaqjaqAV  ‘jauAvo  jo  uoijdijasaQ 

•qona 

uo  Xgnnuun  siindag  jo  jsoq  aiqnqojg 

•aSnjpo 

jo  uoijduosaQ  siqj  jo  uoipajg  jo  jsoo 

•XjqaaAA  amoouj  jo 
sa§n^\  jo  innoray  ajqnqojd  pan  ‘aiaqj 
SuiXdnooo  suosjag  jo  uogduosap  aqj, 

•sjaaraauax  Jo  saSnjjoo  jo  jaqmnjq 

Names  of 

Townships 

or  Parishes 

in  the 

District. 

I 
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I  required  the  relieving  officers  to  make  the  returns  for  their  separate  district ; 
and  I  annex  the  returns  so  made  to  this  report.  Some  of  the  relieving  officers 
evinced  considerable  skill,  and  acted  with  great  promptitude,  whilst  others  were 
negligent,  and  in  short  required  assistance.  I  believe,  on  the  whole,  the  returns 
are  tolerably  correct.  Before,  however,  truly  accurate  information  can  be  obtained 
upon  this,  or  any  other  subject,  through  the  relieving  officers  of  this  district,  (many 
of  whose  salaries  do  not  exceed  60/.  or  70/.  a-year,)  a  better  informed  class,  and 
better  paid  officers  will  be  required,  than  many  of  those  now  employed. 

The  following  table,  made  up  from  these  returns,  will  convey  to  your  Board  the 
best  data  I  can  procure  on  this  subject. 

Table  showing  the  cost  of  Erection,  Weekly  Rents,  Interest  on  the  Capital 
invested,  and  the  numbers  of  Tenements  and  Cottages  occupied  by  the  Poor  and 
Labourers ;  taken  from  Returns  made  by  the  Relieving  Officers  of  their  re¬ 
spective  Districts,  in  24  Unions  in  the  Counties  of  Cheshire,  Stafford,  Derby, 
and  Lancaster. 


No.  1. 

Lowest  class  of 
Cottages,  average 
Is.  3d.  per  Week, 
or  £3.  5 s.  per  Year, 
allowing  for  Re¬ 
pairs,  &c. 

No.  2. 

Second  class  of 
Cottages,  average 
2s.  3d.  per  Week, 
or  £5. 15s.  per  Year, 
allowing  for  Re¬ 
pairs,  &c. 

No.  3. 

Third  class  of 
Cottages,  average 
3s.  6 d.  per  Week, 
or  £9.  2s.  per  Year, 
allowing  for  Re¬ 
pairs,  &c. 
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Congleton  .  .  . 
Macclesfield  .  . 
Stockport  ,  .  . 
Altrincham  .  , 
Northwich  .  . 
Nantwich  .  .  . 
Lichfield  .  .  . 
Newcastle  .  .  . 
Stoke-upon-Trent 
W  oolstanton  and 
Burslem.  .  , 
Tamworth  .  .  . 
Cheadle  ...» 
Uttoxeter  .  .  . 
Burton-upon- 
Trent .... 
Leek  ..... 
Chapel-en-le- 
Frith  .... 
Hayfield  .  .  . 
Glossop  .... 
Bakewell  .  .  . 
Chesterfield  .  . 
Belper  .... 
Derby  .... 
Salford  .... 
Chorhon-upon- 
Medlock  .  . 

1,168 

2,481 

3,457 

1,200 

1,615 

1,994 

1,281 

1,502 

2,181 

2,292 

1,278 

1,438 

672 

2,100 

1,281 
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1,969 
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1,035 
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The  24  unions  included  in  this  table  comprised,  according  to  the  census  of  1831, 
a  population  of  663,890 ;  and  by  the  returns,  it  appears  that  the 

1st  or  lowest  class  Cottages  amount  in  number  to  37, 119 


2d  do.  do .  46,050 

3d  do.  do .  26,322 


109,491 

Allowing  4£  persons  to  each  house  or  cottage,  it  would  give  for  the 

1st  class....  167,035 
2d  do,....  207,225 
3d  do .  118,449 


Making  a  total  of  .  492,709  persons, 

or  nearly  |ths  of  the  population  living  in  houses  at  weekly  rents  from  one 
shilling  to  four  shillings  each. 

Of  the  first  or  lowest  class,  averaging  Is.  3d.  per  week  rent,  the  occupants  are 
of  the  poorest  description  of  persons,  paying  frequently  one  fourth  of  their  income 
for  rent;  by  which  the  landlords  or  owners  realize  about  eight  per  cent,  net  on 
the  outlay  ;  whilst  the  dwellings  are  without  ovens  or  boilers,  and  are  often  filthy, 
damp,  and  unfit  for  habitation  ;  generally  deficient  of  privies,  or  drainage  ;  or,  in 
manufacturing  towns,  one  privy  to  10  or  15  houses. 

The  second  class  of  dwellings  are  occupied  by  a  better  class  of  labourers, 
paying  about  one-sixth  of  their  incomes  for  rent ;  producing,  perhaps,  8f  percent, 
to  the  owners  as  interest  on  their  capital;  and  although  many  of  them  are  very 
defective,  as  regards  drainage  and  privies,  they  are  still  much  better  provided  than 
the  class  before  described  ;  and  many  of  them  have  ovens  or  boilers. 

Of  the  third  or  best  class,  the  occupants  being  generally  more  skilled  and  a 
better  paid  class  of  workmen,  whose  rent  amounts  to  about  one-eighth  of  their 
income,  producing  9f  cent,  on  the  outlay  to  the  owners;  and  here  we  find  far 
superior  accommodation  and  comparatively  comfortable  dwellings,  well  drained, 
and  provided  with  privies;  frequently  gardens,  and  in  most  of  them  ovens  or 
boilers. 

These  results  confirm  the  lamentable  fact,  that  the  lower  the  poor  are  reduced 
in  the  social  scale,  the  more  are  they  subject  to  imposition  and  extortion. 

The  cottages  erected  by  the  manufacturers,  and  other  respectable  owners  of 
cottage  property,  are  very  superior  in  every  respect  to  those  built  or  purchased  by 
avaricious  speculators  ;  whose  sole  object  is  gain,  and  who  enforce  the  payment 
of  their  rents  with  rigid  severity.  They  are  moreover  commodious,  clean,  white¬ 
washed,  and  in  many  places  have  the  advantage  of  school  houses. 

I  confess  that  I  entered  on  this  inquiry  with  a  strong  impression  that  the 
owners  of  cottage  dwellings  realized  a  much  larger  per  centage  on  the  cost  of  the 
buildings  than  what  the  returns  prove  to  be  the  fact. 

One  advantage  the  manufacturers  or  employers  of  labourers  certainly  possess, 
they  are  enabled  to  secure  their  rents,  by  deducting  the  weekly  amount  from  the 
wages  of  their  tenants ;  but  the  dwellings  of  this  description  possess  so  many 
advantages  of  cleanliness  and  comfort,  and  the  tenants  exhibit  such  an  improved 
condition,  both  moral  and  physical,  as  compared  with  the  occupants  of  the  inferior 
cottages,  that  the  change  would  be  well  purchased  at  a  much  greater  cost. 

I  had  noticed  an  appearance  of  neatness  and  comfort  about  the  cottages  in  the 
Glossop  Union,  the  townships  of  which,  I  believe,  belong  entirely  to  His  Grace 
the  Duke  of  Norfolk;  and  on  expressing  to  T.  Ellison,  Esq.,  the  Duke’s  agent, 
my  wish  to  obtain  some  information  as  to  the  cost,  and  other  particulars,  he 
promptly  and  kindly  furnished  me  with  a  most  satisfactory  account  in  a  letter,  of 
which  the  following  is  a  copy. 
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The  Hall,  Glossop, 

My  dear  Sir,  Dec.  16,  1839. 

“  I  shall  be  happy  in  affording  you  the  information  which  I  can  command  in 
reply  to  your  various  inquiries,  respecting  the  cottages  or  dwelling-houses  of  the 
operative  classes  in  this  locality,  viz.,  ‘  tbe^Glossop  Union.’ 

The  state  of  the  Dwellings. — “  The  state  of  the  dwellings  inhabited  by  the 
labouring  classes  are,  generally  speaking,  of  a  substantial  and  superior  character  ; 
built  of  stone,  of  which  the  district  furnishes  an  abundant  supply,  of  an  excellent 
quality,  and  roofed  with  stone  slating,  of  a  strong  and  durable  kind,  and  floored 
on  the  basement  with  stone  flagging.  The  size  of  these  dwellings  will,  generally, 
in  external  dimensions,  be  about  30  feet  long,  by  15  feet  wide  ;  the  thickness  of 
the  walls  about  20  inches,  and  the  height  of  the  rooms  about  7  feet  9  inches. 
A  dwelling  of  this  description  furnishes  the  inmates  with  the  accommodation, 
upon  the  ground  floor,  of  a  good  front  room,  in  which  the  family  live,  and  at  ‘he 
rear  of  which  is  a  back  kitchen,  or  rather  scullery,  and  also  a  pantry  or  cellar, 
used  for  both  purposes,  and  generally  forming  a  sub- story  to  the  limited  extent  of 
it.  The  back-kitchen  communicates  by  a  door  writh  the  yard,  which  contains  the 
necessary  conveniences  of  privy,  pigsty,  and  coal-house. 

Size  of  the  Building  Plots. — “  The  plot  of  ground  including  the  site  of  the 
dwelling,  and  the  garden  and  yard  for  one  cottage,  will,  upon  an  average,  be 
about  150  square  yards  taken  upon  a  lease  for  99  years,  at  an  annual  ground  rent, 
not  exceeding,  generally,  and  sometimes  being  under,  one  penny  per  square 
yard. 

Cost  of  Building,  Rent,  and  cost  of  Repairing. — “  The  dwellings  now  described 
form  the  usual  habitations  of  the  working  classes;  and  the  average  cost  of  them 
may  be  fairly  estimated  at  90/.  each.  This  outlay  will  return  71.  per  annum,  as 
the  gross  rental,  the  net  amount  being  (after  deducting  ground  rent,  parochial 
rates,  and  taxes,  and  allowing  7\  per  cent,  for  repairs)  5l.  15s.  per  annum,  or  6|- 
per  cent,  upon  the  outlay. 

Cellars  and  Drainage. — “  The  ground  rents  upon  which  the  cottage  property  is 
generally  let  within  the  Glossop  Union,  being  moderate  in  its  amount,  there  is 
little  or  no  inducement  for  the  construction  of  cellars,  to  let  off  as  inhabited 
dwellings ;  and  the  consequence  is,  that  no  such  nuisances  exist  in  the  cottage- 
houses  of  the  district.  From  this  circumstance  arises  a  much  greater  facility  of 
drainage,  afforded  by  the  superficial  character  of  the  drains  required,  and  this, 
added  to  the  ready  fall  obtained  from  the  undulating  surface  of  the  country, 
affords  a  ready,  cheap,  and  ample  drainage  for  the  rapid  transit  of  the  impure  and 
filthy  waters  into  the  mountain  torrents,  which  rapidly  flow  through  the  valley. 

Ventilation. — This  most  important  desideratum  is  secured  by  attending  to  the 
construction  of  the  dwelling-houses  of  the  working  classes  in  a  more  isolated  form 
than  they  are  generally  found  in  manufacturing  districts.  The  houses  are  gene¬ 
rally  built  upon  detached  plots  of  ground,  varying  in  extent  from  what  is  necessary 
for  from  1,  2,  3,  or  4,  to  as  many  as  8  or  10  houses,  which  form  a  distinct  pro, 
perty  ;  the  buildings  of  which  do  not  abut  upon  any  adjoining  ones,  but  admit  of 
an  intermediate  vacant  space  for  ventilation  and  separate  access. 

Masters’  and  Workmen s  Dwellings. — “  The  cottages  which  have  been  the 
subject  of  the  previous  explanation  are  those  constructed  by  the  working  classes, 
out  of  the  surplus  produce  of  their  labour;  and  constitute  within  the  Glossop 
Union  a  large  proportion  of  the  whole  of  the  dwellings  of  the  district.  The 
cottages  constructed  by  the  master  manufacturers  for  their  workmen  are  of  a 
similar  character,  but,  generally  speaking,  arranged  in  large  numbers,  but  never¬ 
theless  provided  with  the  advantages!  of  a  good  ventilation,  drainage,  and 
spacious  roadways.  These  habitations  are  let,  generally,  for  about  71.  per  annum, 
the  rent  being  paid  weekly ;  and  the  parochial  rates,  generally,  paid  by  the 
landlords. 

How  far  the  character  of  the  Dwellings  affect  the  habits  of  the  Inmates ,  whether 
owners  or  occupiers. — “  In  the  cottages  built  by  the  masters,  every  convenience 
of  fixtures  is  provided  by  them,  and  the  tenants  have  only  their  movable  furniture 
to  provide.  Their  tenancies  are,  of  course,  of  a  precarious  character,  and  subject 
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to  the  abrupt  termination  of  a  week’s  notice  to  quit;  consequently  the  persons 
occupying  these  buildings  are  not  in  the  same  independent  condition  as  those 
who  dwell  in  their  own  houses.  Under  the  influence  exercised  by  their  employers, 
their  habits  of  cleanliness,  order  and  good  conduct  may  be  considered  to  a  certain 
extent  the  result  of  regulations  beneficially  imposed  upon  them  by  their  masters. 

I  shall,  therefore,  refer  to  that  portion  of  the  labouring  classes  who  occupy  their 
own  houses.  Amongst  them,  there  is  a  decided  improvement  in  their  habits, 
feeling,  and  conduct.  Their  acquisition  of  the  means  to  build  their  own  houses 
proves  their  industry — their  obtaining  a  permanent  stake  in  the  soil  naturally 
creates  in  them  a  feeling  in  favour  of  the  protection  of,  and  not  the  destruction  of 
property ;  and  in  consequence  their  conduct  is  marked  by  an  abstinence  from 
those  proceedings  of  riot,  insubordination,  and  violence,  which  have  so  recently 
outraged  the  peace  and  threatened  the  life  and  property  of  the  manufacturing 
districts.  There  is  also  this  essential  difference  between  the  labouring  man  who 
is  owner  of  his  own  habitation  and  the  workman  who  is  the  casual  occupier. 
Under  the  depression  of  trade,  which  often  produces  almost  instantaneous  destitu¬ 
tion,  the  occupying  workman  becomes  the  immediate  applicant  for  parochial 
relief,  and  indifferent  as  to  the  resumption  of  his  labour  and  the  exercise  of  his 
industry  in  maintaining  himself  and  family,  if  he  can  obtain  maintenance  at  the 
workhouse.  On  the  other  hand,  the  property  of  the  operative  owner  of  his  house 
furnishes  an  indemnity  of  a  substantial  character  against  his  chargeability  upon 
the  poor’s  rates  ;  and  one  which  stimulates  the  active  exercise  of  his  industry.” 

Rural  or  Agricultural  Cottages. — ‘‘The  locality  forming  the  Glossop  Union 
having  been  in  a  state  of  transition  from  a  rural  to  a  manufacturing  district, 
advancing  within  the  last  40  years  from  a  population  of  about  4000  to  14,000 
inhabitants,  does  not  present  to  observation  any  great  proportion  of  the  ancient 
dwellings  of  the  district.  A  considerable  number  in  a  state  of  decay  have  been 
removed,  to  furnish  sites  for  modern  buildings,  but  those  in  existence  are,  gene¬ 
rally  speaking,  though  tolerably  comfortable,  yet  incommodious,  and  low  ;  and 
in  some  situations,  badly  drained  and  ventilated.  They  are  mostly  kept  in  repair 
by  the  occupiers,  being  let  at  rents  varying  from  \l.  10$.  to  4 1.  105.  per  annum, 
according  to  their  conveniences,  &c. 

Mode  of  originally  providing  and  afterwards  maintaining  sufficient  drainage 
and  ventilation. — “  The  modern  dwelling-houses  and  cottages  are  built  upon 
leases  for  terms  of  99  years.  The  land  is  laid  out  in  regular  form,  under  the 
personal  superintendence  of  the  agent  or  surveyor  of  the  owner  of  the  soil,  with 
a  provision  for  the  requisite  streets,  avenues,  passages,  drains,  sewers,  and  other 
conveniences. 

“  These  are  provided  not  only  for  the  present,  but  the  prospective  wants  of  the 
district,  to  secure  the  essential  object  of  ventilation,  drainage,  spacious  roads,  and 
consequent  salubrity,  when  it  becomes  more  densely  populated.  These  objects 
are  obtained  in  the  first  instance,  generally,  at  the  mutual  expense  of  landlord  and 
tenant,  according  to  such  arrangements  as  may  be  agreed  upon  between  the  parties 
under  the  circumstances  of  the  case.  The  upholding  and  maintaining  of  the 
requisite  roads,  drains,  and  sewers,  devolves  upon  the  tenants,  under  the  direction 
of  the  landlord,  or  his  agent ;  who  have  power  and  authority  to  make  an  assess¬ 
ment  upon  the  tenants  for  the  purpose  of  providing  the  means  of  maintaining  and 
repairing  the  roads,  drains,  and  sewers,  upon  their  respective  premises,  or  appur¬ 
tenant  thereto,  and  also  to  provide  such  additional  drainage  from  time  to  time,  as 
may  become  necessary. 

Influx  of  Strangers. — “  A  portion  of  the  population  of  this  district  consists  of 
Irish,  and  other  strangers,  who  have  formed  at  times  their  location  here  to  meet  the 
demands  for  labour.  Amongst  these  persons  generally,  but  particularly  amongst 
the  Irish,  there  has  been  a  visible  improvement  in  their  habits  and  conditions. 
This  I  attribute,  amongst  other  causes,  to  the  necessity  of  their  becoming  the  occu¬ 
pants  of  good  and  decent  dwellings,  if  they  settle  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  to  the 
impossibility  of  their  huddling  together  in  miserable  habitations,  as  you  generally 
find  them  in  manufacturing  towns.  Their  habits  become  more  in  "keeping  with 
those  of  their  English  neighbours,  and  cleanliness,  peace  and  sobriety  become 
gradually  acquired  by  them,  under  the  regulations  of  their  employers,  and  their 
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intercourse  with  orderly  and  industrious  fellow-workmen.  I  am  not  aware  that,  I 
have  anything  more  to  add  to  the  preceding1  observations. 

“The  question  of  health  is  one,  of  course,  which  will  be  best  answered  by  the 
medical  faculty.  As  a  general  observation  from  a  resident  in  the  country  for  the 
last  thirty  years,  I  should  pronounce  it  particularly  salubrious. 

I  am,  my  dear  sir, 

Very  respectfully  and  faithfully  yours, 

(Signed)  THOMAS  ELLISON. 

Charles  Mott,  Esq. 

Assistant  Poor  Law  Commissioner, 

Manchester  A 

As  a  contrast  to  the  cost  and  creditable  state  of  the  dwellings  as  described  by 
Mr.  Ellison,  I  may  name  as  a  fact  related  to  me  by  one  of  the  guardians  of  the 
Cheadle  Union,  that  on  Biddulph  Moor  there  is  a  sort  of  colony  of  non-descript 
residents,  as  remarkable  for  their  singular  traditions  as  for  their  demoralized  and 
filthy  habits  ;  many  of  them  are  freeholders,  and  from  having  portions  of  land 
attached  to  their  huts  have  votes  for  the  county. 

One  of  this  class,  meeting  a  person  who  was  injhe  habit  of  erecting  their  dwell¬ 
ings,  accosted  him  with — “  Jack,  what  woul’  build  us  ’house  for  ?”  “  Fifty 

shillings,”  replied  the  man  ;  “  but  if  ’twants  a  good  ’un  I’ll  have  five  pounds.” 

Supply  of  Water. 

Manchester  is  not  deficient  in  the  supply  of  water.  The  present  Manchester 
and  Salford  Water  Works  Company  was  established  in  1809.  The  works  were 
first  at  Beswick,  about  a  mile  from  Manchester,  and  were  then  supplied  by  an 
engine  from  the  river  Medlock. 

The  rapid  increase  of  factories  and  other  buildings  suggested  to  the  proprietors 
the  necessity  of  procuring  a  supply  at  a  greater  distance  from  Manchester,  and 
about  ten  or  twelve  years  since  the  works  were  removed  to  the  township  of 
Gorton,  about  four  miles  from  Manchester,  where  the  company  possess  about  88 
acres  of  land,  of  which  60  acres  are  occupied  as  two  large  reservoirs.  The  supply 
to  the  town  is  daily.  The  reservoirs  are  capable  of  distributing  twro  millions  of 
gallons  per  day,  but  at  present  the  quantity  consumed  daily  is  about  1,400,000 
gallons.  The  company  has  facilities  of  obtaining  a  supply  of  pure  water  to  any 
amount  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Gorton. 

The  townships  included  in  the  limits  of  the  Manchester  and  Salford  Water 
Works  Company  comprises,  according  to  the  best  estimate  which  I  have  been 
able  to  obtain,  at  least  75,000  dwellings,  besides  at  least  10,000  factories  and 
warehouses.  The  total  number  of  assessments  to  the  water-works  does  not  exceed 
28,000,  and  hence  it  follows  that  only  50,000  houses  in  Manchester  and  the  town¬ 
ships  included  in  the  limits  of  the  company  have  no  supply  of  water  from  the 
company. 

The  water  supplied  by  the  company  has  been  analyzed  by  Dr.  Dalton  and  other 
experienced  chemists,  and  proved  to  be  of  very  pure  quality  ;  it  is  extensively 
used  by  brewers,  fancy  silk  dyers,  and  others  requiring  pure  water,  and  its  anti¬ 
corrosive  qualities  have  recommended  it  to  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester  Rail¬ 
way  Company,  where  it  is  used  for  the  steam-boilers  in  preference  to  the  water 
easily  obtained  at  their  station  in  the  Liverpool-road. 

The  capital  of  the  company  is  too  limited  to  enable  the  directors  to  keep  pace 
with  the  demand  for  pipes  occasioned  by  the  extension  of  the  township  by 
buildings,  &c. 

The  proprietors  are  applying  for  power  to  raise  an  additional  capital  to  extend 
their  main  and  collateral  branch  pipes,  and  every  well-wisher  to  the  fhealth  and 
comfort  of  the  inhabitants  must  desire  that  they  may  succeed  in  their  application. 

There  are  numerous  pumps  and  a  plentiful  supply  of  water  within  a  few  feet  of 
the  surface,  to  say  nothing  of  the  various  tanks  and  cisterns  in  factories  and 
private  dwellings,  which  in  this  proverbially  rainy  district  are  always  abundantly 
supplied,  but,  from  the  nature  of  the  atmosphere,  the  rain  water  is  frequently 
like  ink.  c  2 
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The  Irvvell  and  Medlock  rivers  run  through  the  town  of  Manchester,  but  being 
receptacles  for  all  kinds  of  filth  and  refuse,  the  water  is  too  impure  for  general  use. 

In  the  suburbs  of  Manchester  the  water  is  generally  procured  through  the 
medium  of  rain-water  cisterns,  or  from  very  shallow  wells  by  pumps;  in  the 
better  class  of  houses  it  is  generally  filtered,  but  the  poorer  classes  use  it  without 
any  preparation. 

The  custom  is  for  owners  of  small  cottage  property  to  erect  a  pump  for  the  use 
of  a  given  number  of  houses;  this  pump  is  frequently  rented  by  one  of  the 
tenants,  who  keeps  it  locked,  and  each  of  the  other  tenants  are  taxed  a  certain 
sum  per  month  for  the  use  of  it.  One  poor  woman  told,  me  she  paid  Is.  per 
month.  The  water  company  give  a  plentiful  supply  to  small  houses  at  6s.  per 
year,  or  about  half  what  this  woman  paid  for  a  precarious  supply  from  the  sub¬ 
scription  pump, 

The  Stockport  Local  Act  empowers  the  commissioners  of  that  town  to  compel 
cottage  owners  to  provide  a  good  supply  of  water  to  their  tenants. 

The  Reports  from  the  clerks  of  the  unions  relative  to  the  supply  of  water  to 
the  poor  are  more  satisfactory  than  I  had  expected. 

The  particulars  of  the  supply  of  water  to  the  towns  are  given  in  the  letters 
which  I  have  forwarded  from  the  clerks  of  the  unions- 

In  ottering  a  few  suggestions  on  the  necessary  remedial  measures,  I  will 
venture  to  submit  the  following  extract  from  a  Report  of  the  Select  Committee  of 
the  House  of  Commons  on  inquiry  into  drunkenness,  1834. 

“  The  right  to  exercise  legislative  interference  for  the  correction  of  any  evil 
which  affects  the  public  weal  cannot  be  questioned  without  dissolving  society  into 
its  primitive  elements,  and  going  back,  from  the  combined  and  co-operative  state 
of  civilization,  with  all  its  wholesome  and  lawfully-imposed  restraints,  to  the 
iso'ated  and  lawdess  condition  of  savage  and  solitary  nature. 

“  The  power  to  apply  correction  by  legislative  means  cannot  be  doubted,  with¬ 
out  supposing  the  sober,  the  intelligent,  the  just,  and  the  moral  portion  of  the 
community  unable  to  control  the  excesses  of  the  ignorant  and  disorderly,  which 
would  be  to  declare  our  incapacity  to  maintain  the  first  principles  of  government 
by  ensuring  the  public  safety. 

“  That  the  sound  policy  of  applying  legislative  power  to  direct,  restrain,  or 
punish,  as  the  cases  may  require,  the  vicious  and  contaminating  propensities  of 
the  evil-disposed  cannot  be  disputed,  without  invalidating  the  right  of  government 
to  protect  the  innocent  from  the  violence  of  the  guilty,  which  would  in  effect 
declare  all  government  to  be  useless,  and  all  lawful  authority  to  be  without  any 
intelligible  object  or  end;  an  admission  that  would  undermine  the  very  first 
principles  of  society.” 

The  astounding  facts  which  the  present  inquiry  will  bring  to  light,  the  danger 
by  which  society  is  threatened  by  the  continuance  of  such  a  state  of  wretchedness 
and  depravity,  will  incur  a  weight  of  moral  responsibility  that  must  force  itself 
upon  the  attention  of  the  legislature. 

It  would  betray  a  degree  of  absolute  weakness  to  expect  that  any  permanent 
good  would  result  from  such  mild  and  palliative  measures  as  have  been  generally 
suggested. 

All  experience  proves  that  local  authorities  cannot  be  trusted  to  enforce  such 
regulations  as  would  be  necessary  to  remove  the  evils  under  which  the  working 
classes  are  labouring.  The  neglect  of  commissioners  of  sewers  and  their  sur¬ 
veyors,  the  old  demoralizing  system  of  Poor  Laws,  the  abuse  of  charitable  trusts, 
corporation  funds,  or  the  management  of  local  taxation  of  what  kind  soever, 
have  all  failed  in  their  intended  benefits,  and  present  one  continued  history  of 
peculation  and  jobbing  by  those  who  generally  interest  themselves  in  these 
matters,  or  of  supineness  and  inattention  on  the  part  of  the  more  respectable  and 
conscientious  inhabitants. 

The  provisions  of  the  best  acts  of  the  legislature  too  often  become  obsolete  or 
inoperative  from  the  interested  influence  of  those  to  whom  the  powers  are 
entrusted. 

If  laws  so  mild  in  their  nature,  and  containing  powers  so  absolutely  necessary 
for  the  cleaning  and  draining  of  towns  or  the  removal  of  nuisances  as  those  gene- 
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xally  contained  in  the  various  Local  Acts  have  failed  from  the  want  of  attention 
in  the  proper  authorities  in  certain  localities,  can  it  be  expected  that  the  compa¬ 
ratively  stringent  regulations  as  it  will  be  necessary  to  establish  to  remove  the 
accumulated  evils  wilTbe  enforced  by  local  powers  without  a  controlling  authority  ? 
I  will  venture  to  answer  positively,  No. 

In  1837  an  Act  w7as  obtained  for  “  Improving  and  Regulating  the  Borough  of 
Stockport,”  which  contains  powers  so  strong,  and,  as  it  appears  to  me,  so  per¬ 
fectly  adapted  to  effect  the  improvement  in  the  draining,  cleaning,  and  building  in 
towns,  that  I  will  venture  to  submit  some  of  the  clauses  to  the  notice  of  your  Board. 

It  invests  the  controlling  power  in  the  council  of  the  mayor,  aldermen,  and 
burgesses  of  the  borough,  and  the  sections  which  I  am  desirous  of  bringing  under 
notice  are  as  follows: — 

LXIII.  Commissioners  may  cause  common  sewers,  drains,  vaults,  culverts, 
and  water-  courses,  to  be  constructed  and  made  in,  along,  or  across  any  of  the 
streets,  squares,  places,  highways,  lanes,  roads,  paths  or  other  public  passages  or 
entries  within  the  borough ;  may  cause  the  same  to  be  altered,  enlarged,  re¬ 
paired,  cleansed  or  completed ;  may  cause  gravel,  stones,  bricks,  &c.  to  be  carried 
out  of,  or  brought  into  streets,  squares,  places,  highways,  &c.  &c. ;  may  cause 
gutters  or  openings  to  be  made  for  the  carrying  off  filth  from  houses. 

Commissioners  may  cause  sewers,  drains,  vaults,  to  be  made  as  aforesaid, 
through  any  inclosed  lands  or  grounds.  If  owners  of  lands  through  which 
sewers  are  made  be  dissatisfied,  they  may  apply  to  any  justice  of  the  peace  for  the 
borough,  not  being  one  of  the  council,  who  shall  appoint  a  day  for  hearing  the 
complaint  before  him  and  the  other  justices  of  the  borough.  The  justices  then 
and  there  assembled  are  to  inquire  into  and  assess  the  recompense  money  which 
ought  to  be  paid  to  the  owners  for  injury  or  damage  sustained. 

LXIV.  provides  that  occupiers  of  houses  are,  at  their  own  costs  and  charges,  to 
form  drains  from  the  houses  or  buildings  in  their  occupation  to  the  common  sewer, 
upon  receiving  notice  from  the  clerk  of  the  Commissioners.  If  occupiers  neglect 
or  refuse  to  comply,  upon  notice  given,  the  Commissioners  may  cause  the  same  to 
be  forthwith  done  by  any  person  acting  under  their  authority.  The  costs  and 
charges  attending  the  same,  when  ascertained  by  the  justices,  are  to  be  recovered 
from  the  occupier,  and  the  occupier  is  to  deduct  and  retain  the  amount  out  of  his  rent. 

LXV.  Private  drains,  which  may  by  permission  of  the  Commissioners  issue  into 
anv  of  the  public  sewers,  drains,  or  vaults,  &c.  are  to  be  cleansed  at  the  charge  of 
the  owners  or  occupiers  of  the  lands  or  tenements  to  which  such  private  drains 
shall  belong. 

XC.  provides  that  proprietors  and  owners  of  cottages,  or  tenements  occupied  by 
several  distinct  tenants,  and  also  of  tenements  rated  at  less  than  107.,  shall  provide 
and  keep  in  repair  so  many  necessary  houses  or  privies,  with  such  proper  doors  or 
covering  to  the  same,  as  the  Commissioners  shall  consider  necessary  for  the  use 
of  the  tenants  or  occupiers  thereof,  and  screen  the  same  from  public  view.  In 
default  of  doing  this,  upon  notice  given,  every  proprietor  or  owner  making  default 
shall  pay  a  sum  not  exceeding  57.,  and  10s.  for  every  week  during  which  such 
house  or  privy  shall  not  be  provided,  after  expiration  of  such  notice. 

XCVIII.  is  a  clause  for  the  prevention  of  nuisances.  I  do  not  see  that  it  can 
be  abridged.  For  the  commission  of  any  of  the  offences  enumerated  in  it,  the 
persons  offending  are  to  forfeit  any  sum  not  exceeding  57. 

Clause  Cl.  further  relates  to  nuisances,  and  authorises  officers  employed  by  the 
Commissioners  to  take,  seize,  and  carry  away  all  nightsoil,  carrion,  offal,  blood, 
filth  or  other  offensive  matter,  which  shall  be  left  in  the  streets  after  a  certain 
hour  in  the  morning ;  to  seize  and  publicly  to  destroy  any  unwholesome  flesh, 
meat,  fish,  or  other  article  of  food,  and  to  apprehend  the  offender.  Such 
offender  may  be  convicted  in  any  sum  not  exceeding  57.,  and  in  case  of  non-pay¬ 
ment  may  be  committed  to  the  common  gaol  or  house  of  correction,  for  any  time 
not  exceeding  three  calendar  months. 

Clause  CY.  enacts  that  penalties  imposed  by  the  Act  shall  extend  to  all  streets, 
&c.  though  not  highways. 

Clause  CV1II.  empowers  Commissioners  to  cause  new  pavements  to  be  made  in 
any  present  or  future  streets,  squares,  places,  lanes,  roads,  paths,  See.  8cc.  within 
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the  borough  of  Stockport ;  and  also  such  streets,  squares,  &c.  &c.  which  may  not 
be  cleansed,  completed  and  put  into  good  order,  to  be  so  cleansed,  completed, 
and  put  into  good  order.  And  the  expenses  attending  such  new  pavements,  or 
such  cleansing  and  putting  into  good  order,  are  to  be  paid  and  reimbursed  to  the 
Commissioners  by  the  owners  of  the  houses,  buildings,  grounds  adjoining  the  said 
streets,  &c. ;  the  proportions  which  the  owners  are  to  pay  are  to  be  ascertained  by 
the  Commissioners.  If  owners  neglect  or  refuse  to  pay,  the  amount  is  to  be  reco¬ 
vered  by  distress,  and  sale  of  their  goods. 

Clause  CX.  provides  that  commissioners  may  require  the  occupiers  of  premises, 
the  owners  of  which  may  be  liable  under  the  Act  to  pay  any  sum  of  money  to 
the  Commissioners,  to  pay  to  them  all  rent  which  may  be  due  to  their  landlords, 
until  the  whole  of  the  debt  and  the  interest  due  to  the  Commissioners  is  paid  off. 
Commissioners  may  recover  such  rents  by  distress  and  sale  as  if  they  were  the 
landlords  of  such  occupiers.  Occupiers  refusing  to  disclose  particulars  of  rents 
owing  and  payable  are  to  be  fined  2Qs.,  and  a  like  sum  for  each  succeeding  week’s 
neglect  to  disclose  such  particulars,  after  the  first  conviction. 

Clause  CXI.  enacts  that  payments  of  rent  by  occupiers  to  the  Commissioners 
shall  be  deemed  to  be  valid  payments,  and  discharge  of  rents  to  the  landlord. 

These  powers  appear  sufficient  to  answer  every  purpose,  but  even  this  excel¬ 
lent  Act  threatens  to  be  comparatively  useless  from  the  causes  I  have  described. 

Mr.  Coppock,  the  town-clerk,  to  whom  Stockport  is  indebted  for  these  valuable 
clauses,  in  a  letter  dated  18th  April  last,  states — 

“  The  difficulty,  however,  is  to  get  a  local  board  to  avail  itself  of  the  powers  so 
extensively  given.  Party  and  local  prejudices  always  interfere;  and  this  is  not 
done,  because  it  would  injure  that  man’s  property  or  interests ;  and  that  is  not 
done,  because,  perhaps,  the  directing  committee  has  a  local  interest  adverse  to  the 
carrying  of  such  particular  clause  into  full  effect. 

“No  good  can  ever  be  done  when  the  executive  power  is  controllable  by  a 
local  authority.” 

It  would  be  equally  useless  to  expect  that  any  efforts  will  be  made  by  the 
working  classes  themselves  to  improve  the  condition  of  their  dwellings;  they  are 
too  indolent  or  thoughtless  to  attempt  any  remedies — cleanliness  and  attention  to 
these  matters  must  be  forced  upon  them. 

Mr.  Heaton,  one  of  the  medical  officers  of  the  Leek  union,  states — 

“  As  regards  the  removal  of  all  nuisances  amongst  the  poor  in  this  neighbour¬ 
hood,  compulsion  is  the  only  remedy ;  kindness,  entreaty,  and  persuasion  are  all 
lost  upon  them.” 

My  opinions  are  confirmed  by  all  persons  who  have  paid  any  attention  to  the 
subject. 

Regardless  how  unpopular  the  declaration  may  be,  or  to  what  extent  popular 
clamour  may  condemn  the  interference  with  private  rights  and  interests,  I  fear¬ 
lessly  assert  that  nothing  less  than  a  powerful,  and,  if  you  like,  an  arbitrary  control 
over  all  matters  relating  to  the  sanatory  condition  of  the  working  classes,  their 
dwellings,  &c.  &c.,  can  ever  remedy  the  deep-rooted  evil  under  which  society 
now  suffers  ;  and  unless  some  prompt  and  determined  steps  are  taken,  the  pesti¬ 
lence  will  spread  until  it  will  set  even  legislative  interference  at  defiance. 

“  We  forbid  by  law  the  selling  of  putrid  meat  in  the  market ;  why  do  we  not 
forbid  the  renting  of  rooms  in  which  putrid,  damp,  and  noisome  vapours  are 
working  as  sure  destruction  as  the  worst  food  ?  Did  people  understand  they  were 
as  truly  poisoned  in  such  dens  as  by  tainted  meat  and  decaying  vegetables,  would 
they  not  appoint  commissioners  for  houses  as  truly  as  commissioners  for  markets  ? 
Ought  not  the  renting  of  untenable  rooms  and  the  crowding  of  such  numbers  into 
a  single  room  as  must  breed  disease  and  may  infect  a  neighbourhood,  be  as  much 
forbidden  as  the  importation  of  a  pestilence  ?”* 

Should  information  be  given  that  known  murderers  were  living  in  certain  courts 
or  passages,  and,  like  Burke  and  his  diabolical  associates,  were  silently  pursuing 
their  horrid  work  of  destruction,  are  the  officers  of  justice  to  wait  until  they  make 
their  appearance  in  the  public  streets  before  they  apprehend  them  ?  Are  those 

*  Dr,  Charming  on  the  Elevation  of  the  Working  Classes. 
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monsters,  contagion  and  infection,  with  their  poisonous  attendants  filth  and  sloth, 
to  be  suffered  to  destroy  thousands  of  our  fellow-creatures,  following  one  continued 
course  of  devastation,  committing  their  havoc  in  our  very  sight,  when  we  know 
their  haunts,  and  are  told  by  experienced  men  that  thousands  of  other  families 
will  inevitably  become  their  victims  unless  the  monsters  are  destroyed  and  de¬ 
prived  of  their  weapons  ?  Are  we  not  to  save  their  destined  victims  and  defeat  the 
monsters  in  their  efforts,  and  prevent  their  future  attacks,  under  the  plea  that  the 
local  authorities  have  no  right  to  interfere  to  stop  their  career  of  slaughter 
because  the  murders  have  been  committed  in  the  dwellings  of  those  persons  who 
have  encouraged  the  monsters  to  destroy  their  families  ?  Are  we  to  be  told  that  the 
police  have  no  right  to  interfere  unless  the  victims  are  despatched  by  stabbing 
or  cutting  of  throats  ?  Are  persons  to  be  permitted  to  destroy  themselves  and 
their  families  and  neighbours  by  wholesale,  with  impunity, provided  they  confine 
themselves  to  the  silent  and  simple  method  of  poisoning  ?  Would  the  non-inter¬ 
ference  of  the  police  be  justified  on  the  plea  that  the  victims  prepared  their  own 
poison,  and  encouraged  the  monsters  to  administer  it  ? 

The  first  and  chief  object  which  demands  attention  in  our  endeavours  to  remedy 
the  evils  under  which  the  poorer  classes  are  labouring  is  the  education  of  the 
rising  generation,  particularly  of  the  infants,  as  I  am  satisfied  that  nearly  all  the 
mischief  arises  from  the  habits  contracted  by  children  before  they  arrive  at  the 
age  at  which  they  can  be  legally  employed  at  the  mills  or  factories. 

That  religion  should  form  the  basis  of  instruction  to  all  classes  is  a  principle 
which  but  few  persons  will  venture  to  deny ;  but  I  will  not  conceal  my  opinion, 
that  those  who  depend  upon  a  religious  education  only  for  the  cure  of  the  evils 
which  now  afflict  the  labouring  classes  betray  a  want  of  knowledge  of  human 
nature,  and  of  the  wants  and  habits  of  the  poor  generally. 

The  Scotch  are  proverbially  and  habitually  religious,  and  where  does  a  greater 
degree  of  destitution  and  wretchedness  exist  than  in  some  parts  of  Glasgow, 
Edinburgh,  and  other  towns  in  Scotland.  On  this  point  Dr.  Alison  says — 

“  There  is  yet  another  class  of  reasoners  who  distrust  the  efficacy  of  my  mea¬ 
sures  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor,  which  go  merely  to  the  relief  of  physical  suffer¬ 
ing,  and  trust  to  religious  and  moral  education  as  the  only  effectual  remedy  for 
this  and  all  the  evils  of  the  social  condition  of  our  species. 

“  I  should  sincerely  lament  if  anything  I  have  said  should  be  construed  into 
disregard  or  contempt  of  their  opinions,  but  I  beg  to  say  that,  in  order  that 
religious  instruction  may  produce  its  due  effect,  the  seed  must  fall  on  soil  so  far 
prepared  for  its  reception.  When  it  is  said  that  all  our  efforts  to  improve  the  con¬ 
dition  of  the  poor  will  be  ineffectual  without  the  aid  of  religion,  I  willingly 
assent  to  the  statement,  but  add  that  religion  itself  will  fail  to  influence  perma¬ 
nently  the  conduct  of  the  most  destitute  of  our  species  without  the  preliminary 
assistance  of  humane  charity.” 

To  attempt  to  improve  the  moral  condition  of  the  labouring  population  by 
mere  intellectual  tuition  is  positively  absurd. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  teach  them  the  most  scientific  way  of  boiling  a  pot,  but 
the  children  of  the  labouring  population  should  be  instituted  in  domestic 
economy,  encouraged  in  habits  of  cleanliness,  sobriety,  industry,  and  forethought; 
sources  of  recreation  should  be  provided  for  the  working  classes  ;  they  have  proved 
themselves  not  undeserving  of  consideration. 

On  public  holidays,  when  the  Zoological  Gardens  and  other  places  of  amuse¬ 
ment  and  recreation  have  been  thrown  open  to  the  labouring  classes,  they  have 
conducted  themselves  with  great  propriety,  and  on  no  occasion  has  it  been  neces¬ 
sary  for  the  authorities  to  interfere.  Sir  Charles  Shaw  and  Mr.  Maude  both 
assured  me  that,  on  the  day  of  Her  Majesty’s  marriage,  when  the  public  was 
admitted  to  the  places  of  amusement,  there  was  almost  a  total  absence  of  crime. 

The  labouring  classes  in  the  manufacturing  districts  are  not  naturally  vicious, 
or  disloyal,  it  is  their  destitution,  brought  on  by  their  second  nature,  use,  or  habit, 
worked  upon  by  the  arts  of  mischievous,  inflammatory,  and  designing  demagogues, 
that  occasions  the  out-breaks  which  disgrace  the  working  men. 

“  The  barrier  of  private  decency  being  broken  down,  natural  propensities,  aided 
in  their  operation  by  collateral  causes,  will  long  prevent  a  filling  up  of  the  break  ; 
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and  till  this  is  done,  till  the  social  virtues,  till  the  morals  of  home  are  established 
among  them,  no  nostrums  of  political  economy,  no  bare  intellectual  education, 
no  extension  of  political  rights,  ever  will  make  them  a  happy,  respectable,  or 
contented  race  of  men.”* 

It  would  be  unwise  to  decline  to  meet  the  altered  state  of  the  country  by  some 
firm  and  comprehensive  system  of  sanatory  regulations  for  the  densely  populated 
towns. 

I  believe  the  extent  and  importance  of  the  manufacturing  interests  are  not  -*, 
rightly  understood-  The  aristocracy  of  England  must  not  place  too  much  reliance 
on  the  influence  which  its  extensive  estates  has  hitherto  secured  to  it;  land  is 
comparatively  stationary  in  value,  and  its  income  as  rent  must  necessarily  be 
limited,  whilst  the  manufactures  and  commerce  of  the  country  are  continually 
producing  fortunes  ^princely  magnitude — fortunes  which  increase  in  a  com¬ 
pound  ratio,  arising  Pom  the  cautious  and  inexpensive  habits  of  those  engaged  in 
commercial  pursuits  as  compared  with  the  costliness  necessary  to  support  with 
becoming  dignity  the  rank  of  the  aristocracy. 

The  astounding  extension  of  the  cotton  manufactures  has  brought  with  it  a 
corresponding  increase  of  the  population,  and  so  rapid  has  been  its  increase  that 
it  has  preceded  all  police  regulations  for  the  health  and  accommodation  of  the 
productive  classes,  until  it  has  assumed  an  attitude  which  demands  the  attention 
of  the  legislature. 

The  objects  to  be  attained  are, — 

To  enforce  proper  ventilation,  draining,  white-washing,  and  cleansing  the 
dwellings  of  the  poorer  classes. 

To  provide  instruction  and  sources  of  recreation  for  the  working  classes 
generally. 

To  ascertain  and  publish  for  the  benefit  of  the  public  the  properties  of  the 
different  kinds  of  food  and  the  most  economical  modes  of  preparing  and  cooking 
substantial  meals,  as  also  the  description  and  cost  of  clothing  and  bedding  of  the 
most  suitable  kind,  for  the  working  classes. 

To  devise  the  best  means  of  enabling  industrious  labourers  to  secure  small 
annuities,  or  otherwise  provide  for  age  and  infirmity,  by  the  payment  of  small 
weekly  or  monthly  subscriptions  or  premiums,  and  to  afford  greater  facilities  for 
conducting  their  sick,  and  other  self-supporting  clubs,  to  prevent  their  being 
driven  to  public  houses. 

To  afford  facilities  for  the  working-classes  to  obtain  their  necessary  articles  of 
food  and  clothing  of  good  quality,  and  on  the  best  terras. 

To  regulate  the  system  of  pawnbrokering. 

To  inflict  a  penalty  on  persons  taking  pledges  from  children  under  fifteen  years 
of  age. 

To  allow  local  authorities  to  demand  the  care  and  instruction  of  children  of 
drunken  and  dissipated  parents— and  to  give  to  industrious  parents  an  efficient 
control  upon  the  wages  of  their  children  until  they  are  eighteen  years  of  age. 

All  these  arrangements  might  be  placed  under  the  management  of  local  boards 
co-extensive  with  the  limits  of  the  present  Poor  Law  Unions,  whose  machinery 
might  be  made  available ;  but  for  the  reasons  I  have  assigned,  I  am  of  opinion 
that  the  directing  or  controlling  power  should  be  in  a  Central  Board  of  Health  in 
London. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be, 

Gentlemen, 

Your  faithful  servant, 

CHARLES  MOTT. 

To  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners. 

13 th  February ,  1841. 

*  P.  Gaitskell,Esq. — Pamphlet 
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